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The GIST of IT— 


SNIFFED at by the craftsmen of aristo- 

cratic cigars in the A. F. of L., “cut” 
by the hand-stogy makers in the Knights 
of Labor, the Pittsburghers who roll the 
humble “four-for-a-nickel stogy’ were 
gathered-into the fold of the I. W. W. and 


won a strike for higher wages. Page 214 


"THE need for vocational education has 

been proved, the goal agreed upon— 
so ran the current of opinion among for- 
ward-looking educators gathered at Grand 
Rapids last month. Attention centered 
upon the best means of obtaining it. Page 
222. 


‘Two social workers tell of what they 
saw and ate—and particularly of what 
they were not allowed to do—during a 
week’s voluntary servitude in the women’s 
department of Auburn Prison. Page 211. 


BELCHERTOWN has turned over a new 
leaf. Page 213. 


4 HE social justice ‘resolution adopted by 

the Episcopalians puts the church on 
record as demanding “the achievement of a 
social order in which the social cause of 
poverty and the gross human waste of the 
present order shall be eliminated, and in 
which every member shall have a just re- 


‘turn for what he produces, a free opportun- 


ity for self-development, and a fair share 
in all the gains of progress.” Page 219. 


‘THE Fellowship of Social Service is 
troubling the Unitarians from within 
as Elijah is reported to have troubled Ahab, 
says John Haynes Holmes, writing of the 
General Unitarian Conference. Page 216. 


[N its seventy years, the New York Asso- 


ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor has added one thing unto another 
in its program until now its bureaus are 
organized in two major departments: fam- 
ily welfare, having to do with relief; and 
social welfare, having to do with preven- 
tion. Pages 212 and 225. 


6¢ PREACH it, teach it,” was the answer 

of Secretary Redfield to the ques- 
tion, what could the church do to further 
the cause of industrial justice? Some of the 
answers in a remarkable symposium pre- 
pared by H. D. W. English for the Episco- 


‘pal General Convention. Page 216. 


(COMPULSORY industrial education that 

will prepare for profitable vocations is 
the hone of the southern city Negro, says 
J. R. Guy, principal of the Colored Indus- 
trial School of Charleston, S. C. Page 223. 


JN a bare 200 words, the Congregational- 

ists have written a creed that has fused 
all factions of these spiritually independent 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. Page 
215. 


ONE thousand conductors and trainmen 

on the eastern railroads have been 
awarded a 7 per cent increase of wages— 
an average of $5 a month each—by the 
Board of Arbitration. The total is six 
million dollars. While the men asked for 
three times this increase, it is understood 
they are satisfied with the award. 
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‘To TRANSGRESSOR IN NEW 


Tue thwarting of every attempt 

to establish relationships with other hu- 

man beings and the repression of every 
social impulse are the things about the 

-women’s prison at Auburn, N. Y., which 
burned themselves most deeply into the 


minds of Elizabeth Watson and Madel- ' 


eine Z. Doty, who recently spent the 
greater part of a week in voluntary in- 
carceration there as investigators for 
the state commission on prison reform. 
They were impressed also by some of 
the physical conditions of living—bad 
food, mingling of the sick with the well, 
of youthful prisoners with habitual of- 
fenders, as well as by the inadequacy 
of the educational system and the fail- 
ure to teach occupations which can be 
turned to economic account later. 

But it was the deliberate killing of 
the instinct for sympathy and friend- 

‘ship that made them crave more than 
anything else, when they came out, to 
be with people. 

Miss Watson and Miss Doty are ex- 
perienced investigators. Their work has 
taken them into all sorts of uncomfort- 
able environments. They were not 
likely to be carried away by appear- 
ances. Among other things they found 
that they could not write letters until 
they had been in prison two months. 
Then they could write only once a 
month and could be visited only once 
a month. These visits are watched over 
by a matron, who hears all that is said. 
The prisoner cannot kiss her mother, 
cannot even touch her. If she craves 
sympathy, the assurance that her fam- 
ily still has confidence in her, she must 
get it under these handicaps. 

Something funny happened one day 
in the work-room and Miss Watson, 
who, as she herself expressed it, had 
not learned to “inhibit her sense of hu- 
mor,” smiled at Miss Doty. She was 
thereupon made to stand with her face 
to the wall. Presently a shadow on the 

floor attracted her eye. She looked and 
saw a cat. The cat was amusing and 
she watched it. A matron saw her and 
ordered her to keep her face to the 
wall and let the cat alone, threatening 
Volume XXXI, No.9. 
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severer punishment if she disobeyed. 
At another time some one placed a baby 


just outside Miss Watson’s: cell. She 
came to the door and watched it. A 
matron took the baby away. 

The window extending three-fourths 
of the height of each cell is painted half 
way up so that the inmate cannot see 
out. Talking is prohibited except for 
a few minutes each afternoon. This 
period is supposed to last fifteen min- 
utes but Miss Watson timed it on two 
separate days and found that in one 
case it was cut off at the end of five 
minutes and in another at the end of 
ten. This is the only time during the 
twenty-four hours when the prisoners 
may speak to one another. Even then 
they may talk only to those sitting next 
to them in the workroom; they cannot 
move about. 

“The only way to get along in here,” 
said a Negro girl to Miss Watson, “is 
just to keep yo’ own counsel. Don’t 
yo’ let anybody think yo’ are interested 
in me or anybody else. It ain’t sup- 
posed to be a wholesome friendship, 
yuh see.” 

“Why,” said Miss Watson afterwards, 
“suppose the girl in the next cell to 
mine was dying. That may be an ex- 
treme case, but suppose it happened. 
It would be against the rules for me to 
speak to her or try to find out what 
was the matter. Every instinct that dis- 
tinguishes the human being from the 
beast is cut off. You cannot form a 
single tie that might pull you back to 
a normal life when you are free.” 

There were 111 women in the prison 
when Miss Watson and Miss Doty were 
there. Their ages ranged from 16 to 
65. Some of them were mothers. 
“There is one poor woman in prison,” 
said Miss Doty, “who has a child in 
an institution and she fears that it is 
to be taken away and lost to her. We 
intend to see that the child is not mo- 
lested. There is another woman who 
has children by a common law mar- 
riage and because of this she is not 
permitted to communicate with them. 
I think that is very absurd and very 
hard.” 

Miss Doty described the prison meals 
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as follows: “For breakfast we received 
a cup cf coffee, stew and bread. The 
coffee is made in the proportion of half 
a pound of the bean to twenty-four gal- 
lons of water, served without milk or 
sugar. It has scarcely any coffee taste 
at all. The mid-day meal consists of 
some more stew and bread. In the 
evening we got bread and tea. Oh, I 
forgot to mention the pickles. These 
were served at the first two meals and 
seemed to be considered a very neces- 
sary and nutritive article of food.” 


W HILE Miss Doty and Miss Watson 
were thus exposing some of the 
evils in what is by no means the worst 
women’s prison in the country, Represen- 
tative Brockson of Delaware was speak- 
ing in the federal House of Representa- 
tives in defense of the whipping post 
in his state and protesting against 
treating criminals “as if they were 
heroes.” The subject had come up when 
Representative Evans of Montana in- 
troduced a resolution asking that an 
injunction be secured prohibiting Dela- 
ware officials from administering twenty 
lashes on the bare backs of two Negroes 
who had been convicted of rape. The 
resolution asked that the injunction pre- 
vent the “infliction of this cruel and 
unusual punishment” hereafter in Dela- 
ware or elsewhere in the United States. 
Representative _Brockson expressed 
himself as thoroughly in favor of such 
punishment. He was interrupted by 
Representative Moon from Tennessee. 
The discussion is reported thus in the 
Congressional Record: 


“Mr. Moon: Do you still have the pil- 
lory, the stocks, and cropping and 
branding as punishments in the state of 
Delaware? 

“Mr. Brockson: We do not; and never 
have had any of them in the time of my 
memory, except the pillory. 

“Mr. Moon: But you did have them, 
as a matter of fact. 

“Mr. Brockson: Not within my mem- 


ory. 
Mr. Moon: Not in your memory; 
but all those states had those methods 
of punishment. but now they have abol- 
ished them. Can you tell me why? 
“Mr. Brockson: Because they are 


cruel. 
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“Mr. Moon: Are they any less cruel 
than the flogging of a man with forty 
licks until the blood comes to the back? 

“Mr. Brockson: No, sir; and we do 
not flog any man with forty lashes until 
the blood comes to his back; and I defy 
any man to name a man who ever had 
the blood cut out of him in Delaware. 

“Mr. Moon: That may be true, but 
you can by law do so.” 


S IMULTANEOUSLY with these de- 

velopments announcement was 
made by Orlando F. Lewis, secretary of 
the Prison Association of New York, 
that his organization had started a state- 
wide campaign for the abolition of Sing 
Sing and for the erection of a farm in- 
dustrial prison in place of the century- 
old mausoleum on the Hudson. The re- 
building of the cell block at Sing Sing 
and its continuation as one of the state 
prisons of New York has been proposed, 
in spite of the recent disclosures of 
atrocious conditions there. The Prison 
Association believes that the citizens of 
New York can be made to insist that 
Sing Sing must go. 


EVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE NEW YORK A. I. C. P. 


THREE score years and ten of 
social and family welfare work by the 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor were reviewed 
at the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion on November 17. This meeting 
closed a three-day celebration commemo- 
rating the anniversary of that organiza- 
tion’s establishment in 1843 by Robert 
M. Hartley. After sketching briefly the 
growth of the association, President R. 
Fulton Cutting summed up the results 
of its labors and thus described its 
future needs: 


“Tt is true that the problems of pov- 
erty so hopefully assailed in the trans- 
cendental optimism of early youth have 
not been chased away. But increasing 
knowledge has indeed brought with it 
a clearer apprehension of the applica- 
tions of the brotherhood of man. Gov- 
ernment is recognizing its responsibility 
for remedying many causes of distress. 
We talk in terms of the cust of living 
and standards of domestic life Edu- 
cation is receiving deserved recognition 
as a factor in elevating the less fa- 
vored; but the widowed mother and her 
little children are still with us. The 
breadwinner wasting with tuberculosis, 
and his despairing family, girls debili- 
tated by the long hours of factory and 
shop, the aged, the homeless man dis- 
couraged by inability to find employ- 
ment, and the lielpless sick,—all these 
cannot wait for a millennial organiza- 
tion of society. We exist to make their 
sufferings tolerable and to beget hope 
in their breasts.” 

Recalling the conditions in New York 
at the time the association was organ- 
ized, Mr. Cutting said that the com- 
munity in its corporate capacity had 
then little self-consciousness ai:d a very 
limited sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of individuals. Distress re- 
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sulting from the financial panic of 1838 
had given rise to many temporary ex- 
pedients for relief, organized chiefly for 
particular and circumscribed phases of 
poverty, and conducted with little in- 
formation and without concerted action. 
Thirty or forty such relief agencies 
sprang up, but their solicitude for the 
welfare of the poor did not free the 
streets from beggars nor protect the be- 
nevolent from importunate appeals. The 
superficiality of such conditions was ap- 
parent, and imperative demand arose 
for a comprehensive and well-considered 
attempt to grapple with poverty and to 
give charity a new and broader outlook. 

John A. Kingsbury, general director 


R. FULTON CUTTING 


President New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor 


of the A. I. C. P., credited the endur- 
ance of the association to the fact that 
it has been realizing the great social 
vision that came to Robert M. Hartley. 
“Tf at any time this association has ap- 
peared to be standing still,” he said, “we 
believe it has been only pausing to look 
at facts as they exist and to determine 
a new direction.” 

Through the munificence of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, Mr. Kings- 
bury said, the association is now able 
for the first time in its history to con- 
form fully to its double purpose—im- 
proving the physical and moral condition 
of the poor, and relieving the necessi- 
ties of the destitute. The new Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, made possible 
by Mrs. Anderson’s gift of $650,000, 
will concern itself with improving the 
living conditions of the city’s poor. The 
Department of Family Welfare will 


and moral conditions of individual 
homes and to relieve the needy in their 
homes. 

During the last year the association 
has endeavored to systematize its busi- 
ness affairs according to the most efhi- 
cient commercial and industrial meth- 
ods. Mr. Kingsbury reported that as a 
result of this effort, in spite of an in- 
crease in the cost of food supplies, the 
association has through its business 
manager actually been able to reduce the 
cost of maintenance nearly 16 per cent 
at three of its institutions. Plans now 
on foot, he said, will undoubtedly result 
in a similar and possibly an even greater 
decrease for the School Lunch Com- 
mittee and the Bureau of Relief. 


; RANK TUCKER, former general 
agent of the association and chair- 
man of the annual meeting, introduced 
Bailey B. Burritt, director of the new 
Department of Social Welfare. Mr. Bur- 
rit described briefly the work of the sev- 
eral bureaus of the new department. He 
reported that the Bureau of Public 
Health and Hygiene has undertaken to 
improve and extend the public baths of 
the city. This bureau is endeavoring also 
to secure a public laundry, the need of 
which has been demonstrated by studies 


“now completed. During the summer ap 


inquiry was made into the relation be- 
tween flies and diseases, particularly 
diarrheal diseases among children, and 
results were obtained which show a di- 
rect relation. This study will be continued 
next summer on a somewhat more ex- 
tensive scale and if the present results 
are confirmed, the inquiry will constitute 
a substantial contribution to the problem 
of infant mortality. 

“The Bureau of Welfare of School 
Children,” continued Mr. Burritt, “has 
extended the effective work of the 
School Lunch Committee and is now 
serving lunches in fourteen public 
schools. This work will soon be ex- 
tended to seventeen schools. These 
lunches are served at a penny a por- 
tion, making it possible for a child to 
secure a nourishing lunch for three 
cents. Jn this connection the bureau 
contemplates a comprehensive inquiry 
into the causes and effects of malnutri- — 
tion in school children, and has also 
made a thorough study of the work now 
being done by the Department of Health 
and the Department of Education to 
promote the physical welfare of schoof 
children. The results of this study 
when carefully tabulated and charted 
and made available, will constitute the 
most complete account in existence of 
the city’s health work for school chil- 
dren and will offer an effective program - 
for improving existing conditions. 

“The Bureau of Food Supply has dur- 
ing the past summer made inquiries into 
the practices of short weighing and of 
deception in quality and has continued 


seek, as hitherto, to improve physical the studies begun by the New York 
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State Food Investigating Commission 
into the cost of distributing food from 
the terminal markets in New York city 
to the consumer. Its study of methods 
of purchasing food for families in the 
care of the association’s Bureau of Re- 
lief has resulted in the association’s 
establishing a food supply store of its 
own for the purchase and distribution 
of food stuffs. All these preliminary 
inquiries, however, are simply laying 
a broad and stable foundation for a pro- 
gram which shall more effectively teach 
the people how to buy and how to pre- 
pare food, and which shall effect, if 
possible, a more economic distribution 
of food from producer to consumer.” 
Mr. Burritt closed by alluding to the 
scientific commission established by the 
- department to investigate the problem 
of school ventilation. A large sum has 
been placed at the disposal of a group 
_ of experts to support research for three 
or four years if necessary. Research 
will be conducted at the College of the 
City of New York, at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, at the Interna- 
tional College, Y. M. C. A., at Spring- 
field, at factories in Philadelphia and at 
public buildings in New York city. 


Mrs. Helene Ingram, superintendent 
of the Bureau of Relief, spoke of the 
family rehabilitation work of the asso- 
ciation. For many years this service 
was for the most part voluntary, and 
even as late as 1879, the group of paid 
workers was very small. But the work 
has increased rapidly. The association 
has now sixty outside workers, visitors, 
trained nurses, dietitians and visiting 
housewives, who go into tenement 
homes, making an average of 400 visits 
daily. The entire paid staff of the 
association numbers 200. The budget 
is $510,000. : 

During the celebration, the associa- 
tion’s central offices, which during the 
summer were remodeled for sanitary 
equipment and efficient arrangement, 
were open for public inspection. Sea 
Breeze Home, Sea Breeze Hospital, 
Caroline Rest, the Milbank Memorial 
Baths, the Home Hospital and the cen- 
tral kitchens of the School Lunch Com- 
mittee were also visited by the public. 
At each institution the work was illus- 
trated by exhibits and demonstrations. 
Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, a grand- 
daughter of the founder, participated 
actively in the celebration. 


ITS TOWN FAIR 


THE BETTER self of Belchertown 
has gained the upper hand. But it 
had a struggle. For many years the an- 
nual one-day fair in Belchertown, 

_ Mass., a town of some 2,088 inhabitants, 
had been an orgy of prostitution and 
drunkenness. The citizens of the com- 
munity had turned their Common over 
to a vanity fair. Bunyan’s allegory is 
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Drawn by W. OC, Starrett for the National Consumers’ League 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


to the Belchertown reality what a 
dream of beauty is to a nightmare of 
diabolism. 


This year the decent citizens pro- 
tested. At their instigation, the attor- 
ney-general of the state presented to 
the court a petition which was granted 
in its essentials, and by a writ of injunc- 
tion the evils have been eliminated. 


The Common in Belchertown consists 
of a tract approximately three hundred 
by nine hundred feet. Across the cen- 
ter is a section which actually belongs 
to one of the churches, although by 
“long user” it is a part of the Common 
and under the control of the town 
authorities. For many years the town 
has rented the Common for one day to 
the fair association. 


There, upon the town-controlled 
church-owned Common, the association 
has exhibited a few pumpkins, chickens 
and cows—and every amusement device, 
vicious and near-vicious, the state of 
Massachusetts could furnish. To this 
show marched a motley army from the 
surrounding cities, and for one day in 
the year Belchertown linked arms with 
Sodom and Gomorrah. A special train, 
always filled to overflowing, has been 
run from neighboring cities. Three- 
fourths of its passengers are said to 


have been prostitutes and their atten- 
dant knights and squires. 

By common consent, one or two lots 
were given over to the drunks while 
others became temporarily brothels, the 
rooms available in the town early giving 
out. Literally scores of offenses against 
purity were flaunted before the eyes of 
decent people. An all night dance and 
unlimited liquor assisted in the general 
demoralization. 

The testimony of Belchertown citi- 
zens established these facts to the satis- 
faction of the court. The prayer of the 
petitioner asked to have the whole fair 
suppressed. The court felt it could 
hardly go so far as that, but it did 
limit the use of the Common to the 
legitimate purposes of such a gather- 
ing and sent all amusement devices to 
a back lot. 

But the publicity given to former or- 
gies had its usual and inevitable effect. 
The appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober accomplished its result. Belcher- 
town awoke to find itself infamous and 
this year set out to redeem itself. 

This year’s fair was decent and or- 
derly. A really educational exhibition 
occupied the Common. There was no 
drunkenness, no open lewdness. The 
special train was run as usual, but in- 
stead of many coaches full, there were 
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barely fifty passengers—and they reput- 
able citizens. The fair was a success— 
an old home day for hundreds. 

And be it noted that the regeneration 
of the Belchertown fair was accomplish- 
ed by Belchertown itself. 


IFFICULTIES OVER. WOMEN’S 
LAWS IN TWO STATES 


THE NEW Pennsylvania law 
limiting women’s work to fifty-four 
hours and six days a week is to result, 
according to press dispatches, in whole- 
sale substitution of men and boys for 
women in hotel work. In Philadelphia, 
according to the president of the Phila- 
delphia Hotel Association, 500 women 
will lose their positions. The law ap- 
plies only to women. There is no legal 
limit on the’employment of men. 


In California, meanwhile, the women’s 
eight-hour law has been attacked by 
the Association of Hospital Workers, 
and the state commissioner of labor has 
been cited to show cause why he should 
not be restrained from its enforcement. 
The petitioners make the claim that the 
law is in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The interest of the petitioners is 
solely in the application of the law to 
nurses. They declare that it is unfair 
to the poor, who cannot afford to em- 
ploy three nurses in twenty-four hours, 
that it will interfere with the proper 
training of nurses, and that the law is 
impracticable in that it will be preju- 
dicial to recovery in serious cases if 
the nurses are changed at the end of 
eight hours. 


TOGY MAKERS AND THE I. W. W. IN PITTSBURGH— 


Spy CHARLES I. COOPER 


SUPERINTENDENT UNITED HEBREW RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


THE MOST RECENT STRIKE of work- 
men organized under the auspices of 
the Industrial Workers of the World is 
that of-the stogy makers of Pittsburgh. 
Early in the spring rumors had been 
heard concerning the existence of an 
employers’ association. This caused 
some suspicion. Late in June about 
seventy employes of A. Rubin & Co., 
46 Enoch Street, struck. A few days 
later a general lockout was announced 
by the larger manufacturers, such as 
the Penn Cigar Co., the Standard Cigar 
Co., Enelow Cigar Co., and others. 
Four months ago about 1,200 employes, 
one-third of whom are men, left the 
shops in the “hill district” of that city. 

It will be recalled the stogy industry 
was treated in a chapter in Women and 
the Trades (Pittsburgh Survey), by 
Elizabeth B. Butler, which portrayed 
labor conditions as they existed in 1907. 
Low wages, unsanitary shops, lack of 
organization were found to be the rule, 
and social waste the result. 

Six years have wrought considerable 
change in this industry. Wages are ad- 
mittedly higher, though it is pointed out 
that they have not kept pace with the 
increased cost of living. Sweatshops flour- 
ish. That children below the legal working 
age (fourteen for both girls and boys) 
are not employed is due to the activity 
of the truancy officer. In the factories, 
as distinguished from the sweatshops, 
the sanitary condition is somewhat im- 
proved, for in many cases the growth 
of business has made necessary new 
buildings, and these were forced to com- 
ply with the demands of the factory in- 
spector, relative to light, toilet facili- 
ties, fire escapes, etc. 

The small sweatshops, so vividly por- 
trayed in Miss Butler's book, are said 
to have diminished in number. The 
reason for this is given as popularity of 
the brands advertised by large manufac- 
turers, and the increased cost of to- 
bacco. 


In 1907- Miss’ Butler counted 1,327 
stogy-makers, in the Pittsburgh district; 
in 1913 there were found to be at least 
Z,000 in the hill district alone. These 
are chiefly Russian, Roumanian and 
Austrian Jews, who form two-fifths of 
the number engaged in stogy-making 
in the whole Pittsburgh district. 

The union situation in the industry is 
only briefly touched upon by Miss But- 
ler. It must be recorded therefore that 
twenty years ago, the hand-stogy mak- 
ers of Wheeling and Pittsburgh were 
not admitted into the Cigar Makers’ In- 
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WATCH HIM GROW! 


ENTHUSIASTIC BOOSTERS of the 
Baltimore City Club hope to reach a 
membership of 2,500 by January 1. 
One of the youngest of the city 
clubs, it is nevertheless proud of its 
vigor. The first luncheon meeting 
was held in April, 1910. The formal 
launching of the organization came 
in September, 1911, when club rooms 
were secured. A few weeks ago the 
club moved into new quarters on the 
eighteenth floor of the new Munsey 
Building. With a budget of $24,000 
a year and a membership fee of $10, 
‘a campaign is now under way to se- 
cure the 2,500 members. On Novem- 
ber 1, the roll was 1,780. 


ternational Union, because the stogy was 
looked upon as a dangerous rival of 
the cigar from a business standpoint. 
Hence the existence of the separate 
union of the National Stogy Makers 
(formerly affiliated with the Knights of 
Labor). f 

When the cheaper stogy—“four for a 
nickel” became popular, the aristocratic 
hand-stogy looked down upon it as a 
possible rival for the hearts and nickels 
of the smoker, and its maker was ex- 
cluded with scorn from the National 
Stogy Makers’ Union. 

Various attempts have been made to 
form an independent union of the 
bunchers, rollers and strippers of the 
hill district. 
into existence the Tobacco Workers’ 
Protective Association, but its influence 
cn the industry was not appreciable. In 
1906 the I. W. W. came in and organ- 
ized the trade, but this union was short- 
lived. In September, 1908, the To- 
bacco Workers’ Protective Association 
was reorganized and in April, 1912, the 
workers. again entered the ranks of the 
I. W. W. This organization has been 
stronger and more popular with the 
workers than any union among them has 
ever been before. 

The demands of the strikers related 
chiefly to the rate of pay, including the 
so-called “weekly pay.” Employes of 
the small manufacturers are seldom cer- 
tain when they will draw their pay, 
which causes great hardship to work- 
ingmen with families. More wages is 
the cry. Recognition of the union was 
not asked, and shorter hours do not en- 
ter into consideration, for, it will be 
remembered, piece work is the basis up- 
on which stogy-makers are paid. 

For four months the Ghetto district of 
the city has been astir over this lockout. 
The operatives had the moral and finan- 
cial support of the Jewish masses of Pitts- 
burgh and of other cities. The daily 
newspapers of Pittsburgh have not seen 
fit even to mention this lockout. 
A local I. W. W. weekly has been the 
only means of communication between 
the strike zone and the outside world. 

Finally both sides signified their will- 
ingness to arbitrate. They came to- 
gether, and within two days the workers 
returned to the factories, each side 
claiming to have come out victorious. 

There is much speculation as to what 
extent the fame of the I. W. W. as a 
revolutionary organization and the fear 
of sabotage on the part of the employers 
has been responsible for the duration 
of the strike and for the bitterness that 
prevailed. We found a large majority 
of the strikers opposed to violence of 
any sort. Some did not hesitate to de- 
nounce in strongest terms the leaders 
who advocate sabotage. During an 
open air meeting last month a soapbox 
orator was pulled off his box while still 
talking because he urged the strikers to 
“win at any cost.” 
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CHURCH and COMMUNITY 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


GREGATIONALISTS—BY GRAHAM TAYLOR 


To THE OBSERVER of social tend- 
_encies and the student of social psy- 
chology, who are also interested in the 
‘religious life of the day, some of the 
great church assemblies recently held 
have a social significance as great as 
their spiritual or ecclesiastical import. 

Peculiarly significant from this point 
of view was the Nationai Council of 
‘Congregational churches , recently held 
at Kansas City. This historic body of 
more than 6,000 churches and three- 
quarters of a million members, repre- 
sented in this council by nearly 600 dele- 
gates, had for several years been dis- 
cussing the most divisive issues, until 
now it was feared it had come to the 
parting of the ways. 

Imperative demands for efficiency of 
administration seemed irreconcilable 
with the local autonomy of each church 
and the individual independence of each 
member among these descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. For is not spiritual 
freedom the most distinctive experience 
and tenet in these most democratically 
organized of all churches? The in- 
sistent desire for a simpler and more 
comprehensive statement of their com- 
mon faith seemed attainable only at the 
cost of the parting of some from others, 
who were alike conscientious in their 
adherence to more rigid or more flex- 
ible views. Seven strong missionary 
and benevolent societies, each having 
a devoted and influential constituency, 
_had to be brought into line with the new 
policy of having the whole body of 
churches exercise a supervisory and cor- 
relating oversight through their Nation- 
al Council. 

And yet the spiritual fellowship bind- 
ing together these most independent of 
‘all denominational churches was itself 
sufficient, without the authority of any 
doctrinal subscription, any ritual ob+ 
servance, or any governmental power, 
to bring and to hold all these people 
of divergent opinions and tendencies to 
a unanimous agreement. In the modi- 
fication of polity, allowing more of a 
central supervision, there was only a 
single dissenting vote. In the creation 
of more influential offices there was no 
attempt either to seek or to influence 
appointments. In the drafting and 
adoption of the simplest, most compre- 
hensive, most modernly original state- 
ment of belief, conservatives and liber- 
als united. 

It would have been difficult to im- 
agine the possibility of such a read- 
_justment had these delegates and their 
churches been more mechanically bound 
together by authority—credal, ceremon- 
ial, or governmental. But faith in their 
fellowship, social unity in service, stood 
out as the common denominators of 
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all these complex phenomena of diver- 
gent forces. For once the orthodoxy of 
the spirit was the supreme test, the loy- 
alty of love was regnant. And when 
the final vote was taken on the whole 
fundamental scheme of . readjustment, 
there was the hush which recognizes the 
divine presence, there was the exalta- 
tion of spirit which betokens a revival 
of religion. 

In less than two hundred words the 
new declaration of faith was _ stated, 
never more simply or comprehensively. 
Just half these words are devoted to 
bearing home to heart, conscience and 
will the mission of the church. Irre- 
spective of divergent theological views, 
this creed has such historical yet con- 
temporary, religious and social signifi- 
cance, that Survey readers will want 
to see it in its entirety. 

Commenting upon it editorially, the 
Kansas City Journal had this to say: 


“Tt is not a sociological organization’s 
confession of faith, and one of its in- 
sistent merits is that it is so nobly broad 


NEW DECLARATION OF FAITH 
OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS 


We believe in God, the Father, 
infinite in wisdom, goodness and love, 
and in Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord 
and Saviour, who for us and our 
salvation lived and died and rose 
again and liveth evermore; and in 
the Holy Spirit, who taketh of the 
things of Christ and revealeth 
them to us, renewing, comforting, 
and inspiring the souls of men. 

We are united in striving to 
know the will of God as taught in 
the Holy Scriptures, and in our 
purpose to walk in the ways of the 
Lord made known or to be made 
known to us. 

We hold it to be the mission of 
the Church of Christ to proclaim 
the Gospel to all mankind, exalting 
the worship of the one true God, 
and laboring for the progress of 
knowledge, the promotion of jus- 
tice, the triumph of peace, and the 
realization of human brotherhood. 

Depending, as did our fathers, 
upon the continued guidance of 
the Holy Spirit to lead us into all 
truth, we wore and pray for the 
transformation of the world into 
the kingdom of God; and we look 
with faith for the triumph of right- 
eousness and for life and glory 
everlasting. 


and so faithfully narrow as the founda- 
tion upon which the communicants of 
a specific religious denomination are 
asked to stand. That without depart- 
ing from the essentials of evangelical 
tenets, any great ecclesiastical body, 
even in these broad and tolerant days, 
should have adopted a creed declaring 
that the mission of the church is to 
labor for the progress of knowledge, to 
promote justice, to hasten the triumph 
of peace, and to realize the fact of hu- 
man brotherhood, is of particular in- 
terest in this special connection. 

“It sounds like a new declaration of 
independence, the ringing of a new bell 
of liberty, calling all men to worship 
at the shrine of service. 


“The statement, while it does not pur- 


“port to be a common ground of meet- 


ing for all who are striving along non- 
sectarian lines for the betterment of the 
world, almost leads one to regret that 
any human being should be excluded 
from membership in an organization 
working for such consummate ends. 
On that broad and lasting foundation, 
it would seem, all mankind should 
stand, and for that shining, God-like 
goal, all humanity should tojl and pray— 
not merely those who are Christians and 
trinitarians, but all who worship at the 
shrine of the one God, whose children 
all men are, if all men are brothers.” 


Toward the fulfillment of just such 
hopes, a social service commission of 
nine members was added to the denom- 
inational agencies, to promote the wel- 
fare of the country life and church, to 
deal with city problems and progress, 
and to improve industrial conditions 
and relations. Toward these ends, the 
Congregational Brotherhood turned 
over its national work to this commis- 
sion, and dropping its national organi- 
zation, decided to devote its energy to 
its state and local brotherhoods. Wom- 
en are thus made eligible to participate 
in the direction of the social and com- 
munity work in which they have al- 
ways borne so large a part. 


The Rev. H. A. Atkinson, formerly 
the secretary of the brotherhood, be- 
comes the executive secretary of the 
Social Service Commission, with office 
at the national council headquarters, 
105 East 22d Street, New York city. 
While his special function and that of 
the Social Service Commission will be 
to inspire, inform, rally and deploy Con- 
gregationalists in applying the common 
faith to the improvement of the social 
conditions of the common life, yet their 
function was also specified to be co- 
operation with the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, and 
with any and all other fellowships at 
work to promote that righteousness, 
peace and joy in which the “kingdom of 
the Father” consists. ; 
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OCIAL SERVICE AND INDIVIDUALISM TUGGING AT 
UNITARIANS—BY JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


From the standpoint of the great so- 
cial aspects of religion, the recent meet- 
ing of the General Unitarian Confer- 
ence, held in Buffalo in October, was 
both gratifying and disappointing. 

The sessions were, gratifying in the 
sense that they marked a very real pro- 
gress over all previous meetings of this 
body. One may read from cover to 
cover printed proceedings of conferen- 
ces held as late as 1903 and 1905, yet 
find scarcely a reference of even the 
most casual description to what.we 
know today as the social question. The 
conference of 1911 was'rendered mem- 
orable by the unanimous adoption of an 
official platform of social principles, per- 
haps more uncompromising in statement 
and more genuinely forward-looking in 
spirit, than any of the platforms adopted 
by other religious denominations up to 
that time, or than was generally recog- 
nized, perhaps, by those who voted 
for it. 

No single achievement of the 1913 
conference could be described as in any 
way comparable to this. And yet, on 
the whole, this conference marked a 
real advance over any that had gone be- 
fore. The program was more hospitable 
to meetings, conferences, and address- 
es devoted to the discussion of the po- 
litical and industrial issues of the hour; 
there were more occasional references 
to these issues in the routine proceed- 
ings of the assembly; there was a more 
intelligent understanding of the signifi- 
cance of contemporary social problems; 
and there was a more earnest spirit 
manifest to think and consider and, if 
possible, to do. 

For the first time in my memory, the 
social question obtained a recognition 
in a Unitarian conference commensur- 
ate at least in general seriousness and 
interest with the recognition given to 
questions of ecclesiastical polity, theo- 
logical theory, and general denomina- 
tional propaganda. 

When this has been said, however, all 
has been said that can be said. And it 
is evident, is it not, that, to the man 
who believes that the so-called social 
question, with its manifold human as- 
pects, constitutes the one great issue of 
modern times, in the field of religion 
aS in every other field of thought and 
action, this is little enough? With the 
momentous problems of life and labor 
pressing for the prayerful consideration 
of earnest men and women everywhere, 
there was all too much time and atten- 
tion given in this conference to such 
purely parochial and ephemeral top- 
ics as “theological education” and “prac- 
tices of ordination.” 

It was discouraging to hear the chair- 
man of the council, whose address was 
supposed to strike the keynote of the 
hour, warning the churches against vain 
excursions into regions far afield from 
the traditional shrines of piety, and ex- 
horting them not to confuse active serv- 
ice of community needs with the true 
and pure things of religion. It seemed 
ridiculous, and yet lamentably charac- 
teristic, it must be admitted, to find the 
one great evening of the conference re- 


served for the consideration not of the 
relation of the church to the com- 
munity, but of our Unitarian procla- 
mation ! 

And especially was it noticeable 
throughout the deliberations of this as- 
sembly, that the typical Unitarian min- 
ister and layman is still essentially re- 
actionary in his sentiments- and ideas. 
Only when prodded and shamed by the 
little group of radicals will they take 
a position in any way even fairly re- 
sembling progress. And when, as in 
this conference, the radicals are quiet 
and let things take their natural course, 
it is amusing to see how easily they 
slip back into the well-worn grooves 
of conservative opinion, : = 

The situation in the Unitarian body, 
in regard to the social question and its 
relation to religion, is more interesting 
today than perhaps in any other de- 
nominational body. The great majority 
of ministers and laymen of this com- 
munion are frankly individualistic in 
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their social philosophy, and are viewing 
with ill-concealed alarm the modern 
trend toward socialization. Over 
against these, however, is a little group 


of radicals, organized into an independ- — 


ent Fellowship for Social Justice, who 
are troubling Israel as persistently as 
Elijah is reported to have troubled 
Ahab. 


Now and again there is open warfare 
between these hostile sections, as in 
several recent meetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 
notably last May on the occasion of the 
refusal to the Fellowship of the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston for a pub- 
lic meeting. Occasionally there is peace 
and amity, as in this recent Buffalo 
conference, when everything goes on as 
though alk were agreed upon the moot 
questions of the hour. Just what is des- 
tined to be the outcome of this division 
of forces, no man can say. But it is 
certain, as Anna Garlin Spencer said, 
in her Tuesday evening address to 
the conference, that Unitarianism has a 
future only as it listens to and follows 
its progressive wing. 


HURCH AND INDUSTRY BEFORE THE EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL CONVENTION: MR. ENGLISH’S REPORT 


H. D. W. English, long prominent 
in the industrial and civic interests of 
Pittsburgh, formerly president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and now head of 
the Civic Commission, delivered one of 
the most significant of the many notable 
addresses on social service before the 
general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Coming from the “city of industry, 
filled with the spirit of world-wide con- 
quest and material power,” he felt that 
“until the very recent past the Christian 
church has given little or no heed to 
that vast army of almost twenty mil- 
lion workers in this country who have 
made possible her ‘bannered march of 
crowned humanity.’” Prefacing all 
that followed with the declaration of 
his own faith that “Jesus Christ came 
to save the whole of life,” he said in 
part: 

“There is no question but that the 
church has stood off from the real life 
of humanity. It has lacked that human 
interest in the whole of human life in 
which Christ was so interested, and 
which His «clear vision alone can cre- 
ate a united and daring religious con- 
ception of the whole world. The 
church even yet sees dimly the great 
ideal of world-wide missions, while she 
cowers in fear, and in some instances 
treats as a vagary the idea of a na- 
tion-wide social justice. 

“Let us be honest with ourselves. . . 
How can a man professing to be a dis- 
ciple of Christ, whose service, to be 
like Christ, is to make men whole in 
body and soul, be faithful to his dis- 
cipleship, if holding his membership in 
the church, he is engaged in an indus- 
try which is ruthlessly and_ selfishly 
maiming and crippling human life? If 
the church were as alert as she might 
be, and ought to be, as the custodian 
of the souls and spiritual life of men, 
she would see what is apparent to men 


who know that big industrial business 
is recognizing, as never before, its re- 
sponsibility to God for a better stand- 
ard of treatment for workmen, and see- 
ing that, take her stand at the head di- 
recting this new movement. 

“We must. make men see, however, 
that in the church we cannot have two 
codes of ethics, one for the church and 
one for industry. We must see how un- 
ethical it is for a- man’s chauffeur to 
be in the gasoline business, and we 
should demand that the man who treats 
labor inhumanly has no first place in 
the direction of the church of Christ. 

“You cannot mutilate men’s bodies, 
as is being done in many places under 
the industrial system of today, without 
mutilating their souls. The body is the 
temple erected by Almighty God for the 
housing of the souls of men, and the 
church has the most intimate and vital 
relation to that temple erected by God. 
If it is right to mutilate this temple, 
what care have we how the soul is 
mutilated? The only code for business 
and industry that the church should 
teach. is that of the Man Christ. To 
change institutions for the better, we 
need to change men for the better. We 
might all be safely Socialists tomorrow 
if we were really Christians today. 

“Now the church has a great oppor- 
tunity. It needs only to realize that 
the ethical standards of business and 
industrial life are changing every day; 
that through this daily change fies its 
opportunity not only to present its 
views, to inspire action, but actually 
to have a great part in seeing that the 
new standard is the standard of Jesus 
Christ. This opportunity includes both 
the employer and employe, for they both 
need the service the church can render. 

“Let me say that which I know to be 
true, that the social conscience of the 
representatives of labor and capital is 
aroused, as never before, in the history 
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ot the nation; that the conditions ob- 
taining today are immensely better than 
ten years ago; that there are num- 
bers of business organizations doing a 
plendid work in social betterment, and 
thousands of others are now initiating 
such work, but the work so far accom- 
hed only emphasizes the possibility 
and practicability of such service.” 
__ In order to make most practical his 
‘discussion of the church and industry, 
Mr. English had secured and presented 
the latest views of some of the largest 
employers of labor, representing the em- 
ployment of at least 50,000 men in dif- 
ferent industries and almost $200,000,- 
000 in capital, and of leaders in the 
greatest labor organizations. Excerpts 
from some of these views follow. 
_ William C. Redfield, secretary of the 
Department of Commerce in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet and a large employer of 
{ aie thus answered the questions given 
him: 
_ “Q. Has the church done anything 
“specific to bring about a better under- 


standing between . employer and em- 
ploye? If so, what?” 
“A. Altogether too little. The church 


seems to regard itself as having very 
distant relations with the practical facts 
of Jife and work.” 

- “Q. In the settlement that is gradu- 
ally going on in many states through 
laws and in many industrial corpora- 
tions, how has the spirit of the Master 
been followed or left out? Is the sec- 
ond stage of settlement through which 
we are passing, for lack of spirit worse 
than the first?” 

“A, The spirit of the Master has been 
very much left out, none the less the 
present stage is better than the past. 
There are many men who have seen 
the light and of late the profitable- 
ness of brotherliness is slowly becom- 
ing understood.” 


Preach and Teach 


“Q. What, in your judgment, could 
the church (I mean the whole Chris- 
tian church) do to further the cause of 
industrial justice?” 
: “A, Preach it, teach it, condemn the 
opposite even though the wrong be 
done by a pillar of the church. This 
does not mean sensationalism, but calm. 
It does mean an earnest presentation of 
the simplest truths of life.” 

E. M. Herr, president of the Westing- 
house Electric Company wrote: 

“T believe the church has been of in- 
fluence in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding between employer and em- 
ploye. This comes about more, I be- 
lieve, from the reiterations of the 
Golden Rule and general sentiment of 
justice and morality than from any 
doctrinal or religious sentiment that is 
promulgated by the church. ‘ 

“T also think the spirit, of which 
you speak, has not béen left out, but 
has been a very material factor in the 
sentiment that is gradually growing 
in the relation between employer and 
employe. 

- “Tt must be remembered that the 
growth of the large corporations has 
removed further from the laborer the 
personality of those really responsible 
for the employment of labor, making 
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Who Prepared the Symposium on Church 
and Labor. 


more difficult, and in fact almost im- 
possible, the personal contact that was 
so potent in the earlier times. 

“T do not believe the church can be 
of use in working out the many de- 
tails and technical problems which have 
to be dealt with, but if the proper 
spirit can be brought about in the minds 
of both parties I am firmly of the opin- 
ion that this whole matter will be set- 
tled in a way which perhaps now can- 
not be clearly foreseen.” 

From the head of one of the greatest 
steel plants in Pittsburgh: 

“Q.—What can the church do to pro- 
mote justice and better feeling between 
employer and employe?” 

“A—It can do very little directly, 
but can do much indirectly. It should 
try to attract both the employer and 
employe to the church; constantly im- 
press upon each his duty. The Golden 
Rule works both ways; it should be 
the guide of the employer in dealing 
with his men and of the employe in 
serving his employer. 

The church should not exert all its in- 
fluence in establishing right principles, 
regardless of the immediate effect upon 
the employer or employe. It should do 
everything possible to make the working 
conditions better, safer and the: hours 
reasonable. 

“The church can aid in establishing 
industrial justice by actively opposing 
unjust laws and _ social arrangements 
that foster special privileges. It can 
lend its influence and prestige in the ac- 
tive support of measures that are wide- 
ly recognized as just and moral, with- 
out causing factional defections. A 
crusade might be made for: 

“The prohibition of child labor. 

“A Saturday half-holiday. 

“No Sunday work in industrial plants 
or elsewhere, except public utilities, un- 
less for the purpose of saving life or 
property, or preventing enforced idle- 
ness of labor. This will give the work- 
ingman an opportunity to devote some 
of his time to his family and other pur- 
suits.” } 

“Q.—Has the church done anything 
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specific to bring about a better under- 
standing, except that in general it. has 
taught and is teaching all their duty 
as men and Christians? 

“A—I do not know of any specific 
thing the church has done to bring 
about a better understanding, except 
that in general it has taught and is 
teaching all their duty as men and 
Christians. 

“Q.—In the settlement that is grad- 
ually going on in many states, through 
laws and in many industrial corpora- 
tions, how has the spirit of the Master 
been followed or left out? Is the sec- 
ond stage of settlement through which 
we are passing, for lack of this spirit 
worse than the first ?” 


Progress Through Legislation 


“A.—The laws and regulations be- 
ing enacted in many of the states are, 
without question, of benefit to all con- 
cerned and tend to a gereral uplift. 
While some of the laws are too radi- 
cal, they will later be adjusted to suit 
actual conditions. The compensation 
laws, as well as the laws governing the 
health and welfare of the workers, are 
of direct benefit to all concerned. 

“The process of settlement is slow and 
tedious, and it has had many setbacks, 
but I do not think the Christian spirit 
has been lacking either in the first or 
second stage of the adjustment.” 

From the manager of a large corpora- 
tion employing many men: 

“First—As to what the church could 
do to promote justice and better feel- 
ing between employer and employe. My 
belief is that the most important duty 
in this particular of those who are 
active in the policy and work of the 


church is to inform themselves ac- 
curately as to real conditions. Gen- 
erally speaking, the attitude of the 


clergy and of those who are doing act- 
ual welfare work and social work is of 
rather uninformed sympathy. They take 
as characteristic conditions which are 
really exceptional, and to a very great 
degree they build up in their own im- 
aginations a set of conditions which, on 
analysis, are found to be unreal, or, at 
any rate, much exaggerated. 

“The modern employer is just as 
much moved by humanitarian influ- 
ence as anybody else, probably more so 
than most people. He is just as con- 
scious of his duty towards the em- 
ploye as anybody else, and probably 
more so. He realizes better than any- 
body else the importance of content- 
ment and high physical and moral con- 
ditions amongst those whom he employs. 
He realizes that his own success as an 
administrator depends upon the content- 
ment and efficiency of his work people 
more, perhaps, than upon any other set 
of conditions. 

“But the responsible administrator of 
large affairs sees limitations and quali- 
fying conditions that cannot be seen, or, 
at least, cannot be properly appreciated 
by those who have not borne the burden 
of actual, personal responsibility. 

“My feeling is that ministers, vestry- 
men, workers in all sorts of church or- - 
ganizations should take pains to be- 
come intimately acquainted with the 
motives and methods of those who have 
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responsible charge of labor as employ- 
ers. They should not project imaginary 
employers, but should become actually 
acquainted and closely acquainted with 
actual employers. They should visit the 
mills and the factories and the big 
stores and the little stores, and shops 
also, and see for themselves how things 
are going.” 

“There is no danger that church 
workers, high and low, will be blind or 
careless as to the conditions of the very 
poor. Their sympathies will take care 
of that; but in my observation they are 
very apt.to be ignorant of the other side 
of this situation. 


Teaching Self-Development 


“The best possible service that can 
be rendered to any citizen of the United 
States is to teach him that ultimately 
his social salvation depends upon him- 
self. If he is going to get along and be 
comfortable in the world, he must be 
industrious; he must be saving; he must 
be self-sacrificing; he must diligently 
develop and cultivate within himself a 
sense of duty and responsibility. In 
other words, he must do what every man 
has had to do who has succeeded in get- 
ting very far ahead in this world. No 
church organization, or charitable or- 
ganization, or any other kind of organi- 
zation, can help him very far unless he 
will patiently and perseveringly help 
himself, 

“The intelligent employer of labor is 
trying all of the time to make it pos- 
sible for his work people to earn steady 
and good wages, and to make it possi- 
ble for them to save their money, and he 


is trying to protect their lives and their 


health, and to give them comfortable 
and even attractive surroundings. Some 
of us have sold stock to our work peo- 
ple on very easy terms. Many of us 
have established loan organizations to 
keep the men out of the hands of the 
loan sharks. 

“We have specialists at work all the 
while to improve the sanitary conditions 
of the shops. These things are being 
done more and more all over the United 
States, and it is this sort of work that 
the clergy and the church workers 
should know about at first hand and 
should help. It is high time to stop 
mourning over industrial slavery, and 
to recognize the fact that such indus- 
trial slavery as exists in the United 
States, is exceptional and not character- 
istic, and it is high time to impress up- 
on the working men that there is no 
royal road to comfort and independence. 

“As to your second question: Whe- 
ther or not the church has done any- 
thing specific to bring about a better 
understanding? I must answer that I 
fear not. On the contrary I fear that 
the church has done a great deal to in- 
crease misunderstanding. 

“As to your third question: Whether 
or not the spirit of the Master has been 
followed? I should say, yes, to a very 
great degree; often consciously, more 
often unconsciously, but I should also 
say that it is today ignored more by the 
workman than by the employer. That 
is, there are today no more cruel and 
heartless tyrants in the world than 
many of the union organizations. No 


employer would think for a moment of 
persecuting any workman or class of 
workmen as many of the unions perse- 
cute nonunion men.” 

From the head of a great and success- 
ful labor union: 

“First—Wherein has the church fail- 
ed to promote social and industrial jus- 
tice between employes and employer? 

“By failing to recognize that the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ is two-fold in 
character: that his ministry consisted 
not only in ministering to the spiritual 
but also to the temporal needs of the 
people. ‘He went from village to vil- 
lage, and from city to city, preaching 
the Gospel and healing the people of 
their sicknesses and diseases.’ 

“Second—Do you think it possible at 
this juncture when the social conscience 
of the nation is aroused for the church 
to give real help, and how? = 

“With the awakening of the Christian 
conscience the church can be of real 
service, first, by preaching the spiritual 
and practicing the social doctrine em- 
phasized in the life of our Master; sec- 
ond, by rendering practical aid in se- 
curing living wages and reasonable 
hours of labor; third, by advocating 
the principle of one day’s rest in seven; 
fourth, by encouraging the temporal 
organizations that are instituted to im- 
prove the conditions of the downtrod- 
den and oppressed; fifth, by emphasiz- 
ing that as sure as honesty is the best 
policy, so is principle the best policy 
in dealing with the industrial conditions 
which now confront us. 

“As the church stands for all that is 
good and noble in life, it is the bounden 
duty of the church to lead in such mat- 
ters. 


Welfare Work 


“T might say that in my entire experi- 
ence I cannot recall a single instance 
where we have asked for any expendi- 


ture of money in the way of improving ° 


our plant, so far as safety or sanitary 
conditions are concerned, that it has not 
been promptly granted. 

“We have installed lavatories, shower 
baths, rest rooms, emergency hospital, 
and employ a head doctor, resident here 
in our own city, and a mill doctor, who 


WHAT CAN THE CHURCH DO 
THe ANSWER OF A WoORKINGMAN 


Keep the church doors open 


seven days im the week. 

Use the edifices built for the 
worship of the true and living God 
as community centers for all who 
desire spiritual or temporal aid. 
Restore the temple of Zion to the 


people by preaching the doctrine 
of uniform justice in our national, 
commercial, financial and indus- 
trial life. Then and only then will 
the great mass of non-church go- 
ing people be brought to a realiza- 
tion that the modern church is a 
reincarnation of the great and 
powerful institution established by 
our Master in apostolic days. 
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is at the plant all night and is subject 
to call at night, and a woman trained — 


nurse on duty day and night in our mill 
hospital, and maintain a ward at the 
City hospital, where we have our own 
nurses and doctor in attendance, 

“In order to make the plant more at- 


tractive as a place for work we have 
installed a number of places, and are 


adding other spots throughout the plant, 
where we are growing grass and flow- 
ers, kept as well as any lawn you would 
want to see. I believe all this is appre- 
ciated by our men and that it helps to 


draw employer and employe closer to- — 


gether. And I might say that our plant 
is not an exception in these things and 


many other plants of our corporation | 


are doing likewise as well as plants out-/ 
side the _corporation, My 


The New Factory Bass 


i 
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“From my own experience I would © 


say that the day of the harsh, profane 
boss or superintendent or manager is 
rapidly disappearing, if not altogether 
gone, 
since the man who could shout the loud- 
est and swear the hardest was consider- 
ed the natural boss and leader of men 
in most of the steel plants. 
is very much the exception today. 

“The milder and much more righte- 
ous methods are being used with far 
better results. And I 


It has been a great many years — 


believe all the 


Such a man / 


above, as I have said before, is being | 


accomplished by the campaign of edu- 
cation. 

“Third—Do you not fear that the laws 
being passed by many states looking to 
a higher degree of social and indus- 
trial justice may not reach the real 
difficulty, because they are not admin- 
istered or obeyed in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ? 

“All laws that are humanitarian in 
character are steps in the right direc- 


tion, and have their real foundation in 


the principles enunciated by the lowly 
Nazarene, hence should. be commended. 


When such laws are resultant in alleviat- — 


ing suffering, in abolishing unjust con- 
ditions, in raising the standard of living, 
in fostering education, in protecting the 
widow and orphan, in placing the prop- 
er safeguards around our industrial life 
that will eliminate oppressive and un- 
just conditions, they prepare the way 
for the enlivenment or spirituality and 
as such, are forms of practical Christi- 
anity, as emphasized in the words, “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
least of my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” No movement, however, can 
be enduring in character that does not 
recognize Jesus Christ in the spirit of 
application. 

.~“Naturally I believe that the church 
should support and advocate every 
sound movement calculated to promote 
social and industrial justice. I am not 
prepared to say that it is the duty of the 
church to be the leader in these reforms. 
I believe that the organizations of labor 
should lead, but the church should not 
hesitate to supplement the efforts of 
organized labor in carrying forward a 
constructive program for human better- 
ment. In this respect the church is do- 
ing splendid service.” 


aie 


_ proclaiming their 


_aced coming generations. 


_ Church and Community 
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From the president of one of the 
largest labor organizations in the coun- 
LEY. 

“Trades unionism aims to afford the 
workers an opportunity to appreciate a 
liberal proportion of the desirable things 


of life; it quickens their intellects by 


giving them the means, time and op- 
portunity for mind culture; it gives 
them something for which to be truly 
thankful, and its entire program pre- 
pares the way for the enlivenment of 
spirituality. 

“It does more. Thousands of chil- 
dren, emancipated from the grind of 


_the mine, the mill and the workshop, 


through its efforts are blessed today, 
and myriads of childish voices will be 
raised in loud hosannas in the future 
redemption from a 
stunted life and mem- 
The children 
are one of the special cares of the la- 
bor union; their salvation from indus- 
trial slavery during their tender years 
will make it possible for them to be- 
come strong men and women, intel- 
lectually, physically and spiritually. In 
this the unions are obeying the com- 
mand of Him who said: ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me;’ ‘suffer little children 
and forbid them not, to come unto me; 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“The women are another special care 
of the trades union, and their interests 
are zealously guarded by the organ- 
izations of the workers. For them is 
demanded all the conditions that will 
enable them to live ‘unspotted from 
the world’ so that future generations 
will rise up and call them blessed. 

“Our cause is built on the strong, 
broad foundation of humanity. Our 
doors are open and our hands always 
outstretched in welcome to the hum- 
blest and oppressed of earth. Our mis- 
sion is the redemption of the workers 
from the bondage of industrial slavery, 
and we welcome the co-operation of all 
lovers of mankind. 

“Like all great reform movements, 
trades unionism has had and has many 
bitter opponents. It is continually re- 
viled and maligned in the most oppro- 
brious manner. Its representatives are 
calumniated and often persecuted. All 
great advanced religious movements 
have encountered like experiences. The 
early Christian church encountered 
fearful opposition. Its Founder ‘was 
despised and rejected of men,’ and died 
the death of a common malefactor. 
His followers were accused of all man- 
ners of heinous crimes, martyrdom was 
their common inheritance. Other re- 
ligious’ societies met similar experiences, 
as did scientists and other advanced 
thinkers, whose only crime was a desire 
to advance the interests of society and 
mankind, in general.” 

In these “present day voices,” Mr. 
English interprets “the call of master 
and man to the church for sanctification 
and service,” to this conclusion: 

“The church of the twentieth century 
needs a great task and a great faith to 
carry) out that task. The task is the 
regeneration of society. We have in- 
herited from our forefathers a Chris- 


condition that 


tian faith in which we have dealt with 
individuals; our present task deals with 
men in the mass as well. We have in 
our Christian effort had our eyes fixed 
on a future reward. Our present task 
is to make this earth a fit place for the 
establishment of the kingdom of Christ. 
We want an intelligent love of our 
neighbor. For lack of intelligent 
righteous brotherhood in our Christian 
faith we are driving thousands upon 
thousands out of the Christian church 
in the vain hunt for a faith which will 
satisfy. 

“The ideal that is permeating the best 
minds—that does not always mean those 
most prominent in industry—is the ideal 
of co-operation and a fair, not an un- 
fair, share of the profits of labor. A 
fair chance to live a life such as Christ 
came to fulfil, or fill full; decent homes; 
a chance for their own old age to be 
lived out, not in luxury, but with com- 
mon comforts; then a fair chance for 


the future welfare of children. These 
things, the church must know if it be 
at all intelligent, millions are not get- 
ting. There can be no question that 
Christ came to establish a Kingdom in 
which these simple things should be 
vouchsafed to every human soul, whe- 
ther it accepted the kingdom or not.” 

In its sincere interest in church unity 
the general convention subordinated or 
postponed some ecclesiastical issues 
which were of great concern to many 
of the clergy and laity. After years of 
hesitation, it voted to affiliate with the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. It also ordered its 
Board of Missions and its Social Serv- 
ice Commission to co-operate with simi- 
lar organizations in other churches, and 
it vigorously supported the demand of 
the president of its Missionary Board 
for closer co-operation with other Chris- 
tian bodies. 


OCIAL SERVICE AND THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH—BY 
F. M. CROUCH 


SOCIAL SERVICE bulked large at 
the recent Episcopal general convention 
in New York city. Interest was mani- 
fested not only in the social service 
week under the auspices of the Joint 
Commission on Social Service, noted in 
Tue Survey of October 25, but also in 
those parts of the sessions of the con- 
vention at which the subject was dis- 
cussed, 

The total attendance at the social 
service week, which included a mass 
meeting, a series of conferences, an 
exhibit, and visits to local agencies, was 
well over two thousand. Some of the 
utterances were especially striking. 
Speaking on Christianity and Democ- 
racy, Bishop Spalding of Utah said in 
part: 

“I fear that more generous offerings 
to the church, as long as the church 
is the agent of the rich, will do little 
towards solving the industrial problem. 
Sometimes I am almost afraid larger 
sums spent on charities and organized 


F. M. 


Secretary Episcopal Social Service 
Commission. 


CROUCH 


religion may still further alienate the 
workers from the church. Those great- 
er gifts must come from the profits, 
the rent, the interest of the rich, and the 
class-conscious workers hate the system 
which produces interest, profits, and rent 
first, and pays wages with what is left. 

“Why: all this agitation for a mini- 
mum wage unless the wages of the 
workers are below the minimum? What 
is the logical conclusion for the man 
who accepts these premises as valid? 
This, that when the wage scale is work- 
ed out, it is worked out on the basis 
of the bare necessities of life. Now, 
except in cases so rare that they may 
be neglected, religion is not reckoned 
as one of life’s necessities. Therefore, 
wages do not support religion. If re- 
ligion is supported, it is supported out 
of profits, not out of wages. 

“Tt is, therefore, in the judgment of 
the class-conscious worker, a gift of 
the rich made possible because of the 
plundering of the workers. Therefore, 
self-respect requires the class-conscious 
workers to repudiate organized Chris- 
tianity as a charity. It has no con- 
nection with the justice for which he 
longs, but which he knows he must 
struggle for, himself. 

“Surely there can be no doubt on 
which side the church of Jesus Christ 
ought to stand when the issue is be- 
tween dollars and men. Shall not the 
church set her face against a competi- 
tive system of industry which inevitably 
involves the exploitation of men, women, 
and little children? She must surely 
stand for a social system in which pro- 
duction shall be for use and not for 
profit, in which the worker shall be re- 
warded on the basis of the service he 
renders, and in which every child shall 
have a chance, not as an act of charity, 
but as a God-given right, to all that 
makes for a full and joyous and useful 
life. 

“Tt is startling when we read the New 
Testament with an honest mind to see 
how little value Jesus placed on the gifts 
of the rich. He told a rich young man 
that he was not fit to be his disciple 
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until he got rid of his money. Do you 
think that He approves of His church 
being permanently satisfied with a form 
of activity which depends very largely 
upon the gifts of the rich? 

“Tn time of war, Red Cross nurses 
are a necessity and we honor them for 
their heroic unselfishness, but war is not 
justified because it gives men and wo- 
men a chance to be kind. While this 
more deadly war of competitive indus- 
try is on, we gratefully honor and thank 
those who aid the church in her charit- 
able and educational work at home and 
abroad; but if we have any really high 
ideal of the mission of the church, we 
must make her, with all our strength, 
do her part towards abolishing the war. 
If she is true to her Master, she must 
hate a system which gives the earth not 
to the meek but to the greedy; which 
accepts the philosophy that life does 
consist in the abundance of possessions, 
which He so absolutely denied; and she 
must ally herself with the great move- 
ment of industrial democracy.” 


Significant Addresses 


This address has already received 
wide attention in the daily press, and 
should be recognized by social workers 
in general as one of the most fearless 
utterances yet made by any representa- 
tive of any communion in this country 
or abroad. 

But there were other utterances 
scarcely less significant. At a confer- 
ence on The Church and Industry, the 
Rev. J. H. Melish of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, said: 

“Resolutions are good. If, however, 
the church highly resolves and does 
nothing, it is like unto Reuben, who had 
‘sreat searchings of heart, and ‘abode 
among the sheep folds, hearing the bleat- 
ings of the flock.’ In so far as labor is 
engaged in a struggle for social justice, 
for the rights of the child, for the health 
of women, for the welfare of the many, 
for freedom of utterance, it ought to re- 
ceive intelligent and enthusiastic co-op- 
eration on the part of the church. If 
the church is in the grip of property in- 
terests hostile to human _ rights, the 
church must be freed, even at the ex- 
pense of great contributions to its mis- 
sionary and charitable enterprises.” 

In less aggressive tone, but with equal 
appositeness, Bishop McCormick ex- 
pressed the opinion that “at least one 
secret of the whole matter as between 
the church and labor lies in the phrase 
‘get acquainted.’ Most of us talk about 
the laboring man as Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton warns us we are apt to talk about the 
poor man. ‘Most of our novelists and 
sociologists,’ he says, ‘talk about the 
poor man as if he were an octopus or 
an alligator.’ 

“The church and labor need above all 
things to know each other well and to 
be friends. The American church of the 
twentieth century could do nothing more 
helpful in regard to industry than so to 
conduct herself as to convince the noble 
army of workingmen and workingwom- 
en that she is their friend, and not only 
their friend collectively from the plat- 
form and the pulpit, but their friend per- 
sonally in the shop and in the street. 
She must give to her church buildings 


and to her church services an atmos- 
phere of unquestionable — friendliness. 
She must show that within her ranks 
not only must Caesar’s wife be above 
suspicion, but Caesar himself; that she 
knows only the single standard in pur- 
ity and only the Golden Rule in eco- 
nomics; that she preaches an impartial 
gospel; that she strives to keep the in- 
side of the cup as clean as the outside, 
and that she hears and heeds the call 
of the Carpenter, which is the call of the 
Divine and Eternal Christ.” - 

At another conference the Rev. John 
P. Peters of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York city, declared: 

“The purpose of social service, as this 
new spirit of movement in the church. is 
designated, is to arouse the church to 
its obligation to Christianize business, 
industry and all social and economic 
conditions; to persuade the church that 
its obligation is not merely in those 
spheres which have commonly been 
designated as ‘religious,’ in that field 
which has been denominated ‘personal 
religion,’ but in the whole economy of 
life; and that it is concerned not mere- 
ly with the salvation of individual souls, 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


RESOLUTION PASSED AT THE EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


WHEREAS, the moral and spirit- 
ual welfare of the people demands 
that the highest possible standard of 
living should everywhere be main- 
tained, and that all conduct of in- 
dustry should emphasize the search 
for such higher and more humane 
forms of organization as will gen- 
uinely elicit the personal, initiative 
and self-respect of the workman and 
give him a personal definite stake in 
the system of production to which 
his life is given; and 

WHEREAS, injustice and dispro- 
portionate inequality as well as mis- 
understanding, prejudice and mutual 
distrust as. between employer and 
employe are widespread in our social 
and industrial life today: 

THEREFORE, be it resolved, that 
we the members of the general con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, do hereby affirm that the 
church stands for the ideal of social 
justice and that it demands the 
achievement of a social order in 
which the social cause of poverty 
and the gross human waste ofthe 
present order shall be eliminated, and 
in which every member shall have a 
just return for what he produces, a 
free opportunity for self-develop- 
ment, and a fair share in all the 
gains of progress. And since such a 
social order can only be achieved 
progressively by the efforts of men 
and women who in the spirit of 
Christ put the common welfare above 
private gam, the church calls upon 
every communicant, clerical and lay, 
seriously to take part in the study 
of the complex conditions under 
which we are called upon to live, and 
so. to act that the present prejudice 
and injustice may be supplanted by 
mutual understanding, sympathy and 
just dealing and the ideal of a 


thorough-going democracy may be 
fully realized in our land. 


but with the salvation and reconstruc- 
tion of society to form here on earth a 
kingdom of God.” 

With these utterances should be coup- 
led the resolution printed elsewhere on 
this page, which was adopted by the 
general convention, and the reappoint- 
ment as a permanent Commission of the 
Joint Commission on Social Service— 
originally appointed in 1910—under the 
terms of the following resolution: 

“It shall be the duty of this commis- 
sion to study and report upon social and 
industrial conditions; to co-ordinate the 
activities of the various organizations 
existing in the church in the interests 
of social service; to-co-operate with sim- 
ilar bodies in other communions; to en- 
courage sympathetic relations between 
capital and labor; and to deal according 
to their-discretion with these and kin- 
dred matters.” 

A further, unofficial, feature of the 
convention was the series of “soap-box” 
meetings conducted by the Church So- 
cialist League, during the noon recesses, 
at which without reservation the duty 
was laid upon the church of recognizing 
Socialism as a means of bringing about 
social and industrial justice. The sig- 
nificance of these meetings consisted not 
so much in the actual message of the 
speakers, as in the serious attention 
given their words by a great proportion 
of the daily audiences. 

Taken all in all, the general conven- 
tion of 1913 accorded more adequate 
recognition and expression than any 
previous convention to the church’s op- 
portunity with reference to the recon- 
struction of social and industrial rela- 
tions, to the end that justice and 
righteousness may meet together. 


INKING SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
IN CLEVELAND 


A “director of religious education” is 
to take up work in Cleveland. The posi- 
tion has just been created by the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of the Cleveland 
district. Its first incumbent is to be 
Rev. Ernest A. Miller of Boston Uni- 
versity, a specialist trained in religious 
pedagogy and the psychology of child 
life. The purpose is to apply the stand- 
ards of the public schools to the educa- 
tional work of the church—particularly 
in the Sunday schools and the night 
schools for foreigners. 

“Efficiency” has constantly been the 
slogan of the Methodist district superin- 
tendent, Dr. N. W. Stroup. Concern- 
ing the present move he says: 

“Many parents today are keeping their 
young people out of Sunday school be- 
cause the standard of work done is not 
up to the public schools which are care- 
fully graded. We must have logically 
graded work, thoroughly trained teach- 
ers and an up-to-date, business-like sys- 
tem of instruction.” 

Prominent laymen, a number of them 
educators, are also backing the move- 
ment. The plan will be tested for one 
year. If it brings results, the depart- 
ment will be made permanent. Pub- 
lic school methods in modified form will 
be adopted so far as possible. The ex- 
periment is sure to be watched with 
great interest by all other progressive 
denominations. 


A FILM ON A FAKE CURE 


“d AT LAST: “CONCURA”—A “SURE CURE FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION” 


HE “movies” are on the trail of fake 

consumption cures. How thousands 
»f consumptives lose their lives annual- 
y by taking fake cures for tuberculosis, 
will be depicted in a motion picture film 
which has just been produced by Thomas 
4. Edison, in co-operation with the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. The film 
is entitled The Price of Human Lives 
and will be placed on exhibition in 
heaters throughout the United States 
yn December 2. 


It has been designed to further the 
Red Cross Christmas seal sale and the 
yeneral anti-tuberculosis campaign. 


The scenario abounds in contrasts, 
luman interest, and poetic justice, and 
leads on through tragedy to “they lived 
happily ever after.” In brief, here is 
the story: The heroine, Beth Cort, is 
engaged to Harry Bruce. She is the 
daughter of a wealthy drug manufac- 
turer; he a successful young advertising 
manager. She has become interested in 
social service, through Red Cross Christ- 
mas seals, and does some visiting as a 
volunteer. 


Thus she meets Nellie Linn, a con- 
sumptive, who is taking Concura for 
her “hard cold.” Nellie’s lover, Ed, also 
a consumptive, is being treated by a 
fake advertising doctor. Both are deaf 
to Beth’s protests until the friend who 
recommended Concura dies of tubercu- 
losis. Beth determines to report these 
cases to the company who manufacture 
Concura, and ablaze with indignation 
goes to their offices and finds—her fath- 
er and lover. For her father’s wealth 
comes chiefly from Concura; and her 
lover earns his living, and proposes to 
earn hers, by exploiting the stuff! 


Revelation is followed by reform. The 
father becomes a changed man and 
makes all possible restitution to his vic- 
tims; the lover sends Nellie and Ed 
to a sanatorium, where they soon make 
satisfactory progress. And so on Christ- 
nas Eve, 1913, joy reigns once more 
in the wealthy Cort home, as well as in 

e€ poor rooms of the Linns. 
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GRAND RAPIDS CONVENTION—BY JAMES S. HIATT 


"[ crano 1 FOR LIFE AND LABOR DISCUSSED AT THE 


“PEACE, precision and prosper- 
ity in our industries, and happiness and 
hope in, our homes.” - 

Thus did President William C. Red- 
field phrase the possibilities which’ will 
result from the proper development of 
vocational guidance and _— industrial 
training before the recent seventh an- 
nual convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Emphasis throughout the conference 
was laid upon the difference between 
academic and practical education, be- 
tween the old “sterilized” forms of edu- 
cation and the newer vitalized forms 
which give purposeful training in order 
to help the child do something produc- 
tive in the world. One notable feature 
was the lack of criticism of the present 
school system, the whole attention of 
the delegates being placed upon the 
methods of procuring the new educa- 
tion. The need has been proved, the 
goal is agreed upon. It is time to center 
attention upon the best means of bridg- 
ing the gap between this need and this 


goal.. Such was the viewpoint ex- 
pressed. ; 
There was, of course, the usual 


amount of promotion and propaganda, 
with the usual story of the “blind alley 
job” and the child turned out of school 
to make his own industrial struggle 
without sufficient training. But, as a 
whole, the movement toward the devel- 
opment of vocational training seemed to 
have reached a head and to be ready to 
act, rather than to talk, to apply meth- 
ods, rather than to tarry over the gen- 
eral description of conditions. 


Simultaneously with the meeting of 
the national society was held the organ- 
ization meeting of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. “This body 
is the outgrowth of a movement started 
two or three years ago in Boston, and 
the Grand Rapids meeting was in reality 
the third national conference on voca- 
tional guidance. So many varied prin- 
ciples have been enunciated and so 
many divergent practices carried on in 
the name of vocational guidance that a 
necessity was felt for some organization 
which should define issues, ascertain 
conditions and work out methods. The 
officers of this new association are: 
president, Frank M. Leavitt, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; vice-president, Alice 
P. Barrows, director of the Vocational 
Education Survey of New York; secre- 
tary, Jesse B. Davis, principal of the 
Central High School of Grand Rapids; 
treasurer, James S. Hiatt, secretary of 


the Public Education Association of- 


Philadelphia. 
In line with the avowed intent to se- 
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cure definite, immediate action—looking 
toward the new education, to lead away 
from the older forms, was the effort to 
“start something” in the city of Grand 
Rapids and the state of Michigan. Be- 
ginning with the Sunday preceding the 
week of meetings, when more than 
eighteen inspirational addresses were 
given in churches by leaders in industrial 
thought, followed by almost daily noon 
luncheons in the Chamber of Commerce 
and meetings of various groups of edu- 
cators, business men and representatives 
of organized labor, the attempt was 
made to. present the need of vocational 
training in such a way that this com- 
munity would at once adopt the methods 
advised into its system of public schools. 
As a result of this activity an early sur- 
vey of the condition of women workers in 
Grand Rapids will be undertaken, and a 
system of continuation training for ma- 
ture employes—including the short unit 
course applicable to the man on the job 
—will at once be put in operation. 
Grand Rapids was the more ready to 
take steps such as these because in its 
public schools vocational guidance as 
part of a definite school course has al- 
ready been carried out, under the direc- 
tion of Jesse B. Davis, principal of the 
Central High School. 

The speakers at the convention seem- 
ed to be in. substantial agreement 
that educational guidance is far more 
important than vocational guidance; that 
the training of youth for a reasonable 
life career is more important than plac- 


FRANK M. LEAVITT 
First President National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


ing the youth in that career. As ex- 
plained by Helen T. Woolley of Cin- 
cinnati, the early idea of vocational 
guidance seemed to be that our occupa- 
tional life included a reasonable number 
of definite jobs for which there existed 
an equal number of thoroughly fit in- 
dividuals, but that some of the square 
peg individuals had gotten into the 
round-hole occupations and that, if by 
some mysterious process a new shuffle 
could-take place, and all the square pegs 


_be placed’ in the square holes, life would 


be ideal. But we have come to realize, 
she pointed out, that when an individual 
is trained for an occupation into which 
he cannot fit, he needs not merely a 
change of occupation—he is really. 
spoiled for the best success in any occu- 
pation. Individual cases of adaptability 
may be in evidence, but the mass of in- 
dividuals change but little after a few 
years in industry. 


Indeed, many of the problems which 
these meetings have attacked in the past 
seem to have been settled. No one raised 
the question as to whether industrial 
training lies within the sphere of pub- 
lic school activity. No longer did any 
one doubt the fundamental need for 
state and federal support of vocational 
schools. No one seemed to question the 
type of teacher best adapted for this 
training. All were in substantiai 
agreement as to terminology and the 
definition of such basic terms as voca- 
tional school, trade school, home eco- 
nomics, etc. 


This year four main issues presented 
themselves; how to secure and train such 
teachers as are needed; what type of 
courses shall be otrered; what type of 
control shall be placed over the school 
organization; and the ever-recurring 
question of the treatment of women in 
industry. 


N the first two problems the national 
society this year issued reports, 
setting forth the results of long and care- 
fulstudy. The bulletin on the Short Unit 
Course, which was prepared under the 
direction of Wesley A. O’Leary, di- 
rector of the training class for teachers 
of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, in collabo- 
ration with Charles A. Prosser, secre- 
tary of the society, not only gives a 
complete analysis of the reasons for 
offering to those employed a short and 
simple course of definite practical les- 
sons leading to the next step in efh- 
ciency, but shows types of these courses 
in boot and shoe manufacturing, car- 
pentry, concrete construction, electrical 
work, and sixteen other industries. ATI 
of these courses are organized with the 
aim of giving the worker in the trade 
such instruction as he can use as an 
asset in his calling—that which will give 
him greater expertness in order to hold 
his job, or the knowledge of some spe- 
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cific process that will aid him in secur- 
ing the next higher job. 


Whether this type of specific trade 
training is the ultimate goal of those at 
‘the helm of the national society, or 
whether the immediate need of swing- 
ing from theory to practice is felt so 
keenly that this type of instruction must 
be put forth as a present ideal, may be 
a question. But it is evident that a 
large amount of tne effort of the society 
for the coming year will be placed upon 
providing such courses in all large in- 
dustrial communities, and in training 
teachers to give these courses. 
~. The most clear-cut issue of the con- 
vention, and the one which has for the 
past six months been to the front in 
educational periodicals, was the prob- 
lem of the type of control of state-aided 
vocational schools. The question is: 
Who shall have chief place in directing 
this movement, the employers of la- 
bor, the state through its educational 
system, or a combination of the two 
forces? The issue was brought to a 
‘focus under the topic: Should Michigan 
have Vocational Education under Unit 
or Dual Control? 

The national society rendered a dis- 
tinct service to the cause of education 
when it brought upon the same plat- 
form the advocates of these opposing 
systems. Louis E. Reber, of the exten- 
sion division of the University of Wis- 
consin and a member of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Industrial Education, 
spoke for the principle of “dual” con- 
trol. Warren E. Hicks, deputy superin- 
tendent of industrial education, also 
voiced the Wisconsin viewpoint. 
Mr. Reber declared: “The administra- 
tion thus far has amply confirmed the 
belief that vocational education should 
be in the hands mainly of practical men 
who know from personal experience the 
things needed in the lives and training 
of such pupils as are eligible to the vo- 
cational continuation schools.” Accord- 
ing to his judgment, “the Wisconsin plan 
does not result in the commercialization 
of this new education, nor in exploit- 
ing the state nor the laborer.” 

One of the particular points of the 
Wisconsin method emphasized by both 
speakers was the fact that it has been 
the rule that the members of the separ- 
ate industrial boards were elected by 
the regular school board of each com- 
-munity, chosen on the ground of pecu- 
liar suitability, and that in many cases 
they are persons who have had experi- 
ence in service on the regular board. 
Indeed, in some instances the board ap- 
pointed its own members. This point 
was at once seized upon by the opposi- 
tion to show that the Wisconsin method 
is in reality not “duel” control, but a 
combination of “dual” and “unit.” 


In advocating “unit” control, John 
Dewey of Columbia University, said: 


“The real issue is whether community: 


control in the interests of the commun- 
ity is to continue with such develop- 
ments as changing needs may call for 
from time to time, or whether social 
control is to be abrogated in behalf of 
control by business men in the interests 
of business men. The last reflection 
shows fundamentally bad features asso- 
ciated with ‘dual’ control: 


“First, it divides and duplicates ad- 
ministrative educational machinery; 

“Second, the scheme tends to paralyze 
one of the most vital movements now 
operating for the improvement of exist- 
ing general education; and 

“Third, the segregation will show dis- 
astrously for the true interests of the 
pupils who attend the so-called vocation 
schools.” 

Mr. Dewey agreed with Commissioner 
Snedden of Massachusetts, however, 
that in any community where repeated 
attempts to bring the regular board of 
education to see the need of a more 
practical type of training had failed, a 
new system of industrial education par- 
allel with the old academic system 
might wisely be established as a meas- 
ure of desperation. 

The fundamental difference between 
these two attitudes was well voiced by 
Mrs. Woolley in an earlier address on 
vocational guidance, when she said: “It 
makes a very great difference whether 
those who mold the system o¥ industrial 
education in this country have as their 
immediate object the development of in- 
dustries in which the workers are first 
of all parts of the machine, or the devel- 
opment of well-rounded intelligent citi- 
zens, who shall possess specific indus- 
trial ability as one phase of their train- 
ing. The habit of mind of the educator 
would lead him to take the latter atti- 
tude, and that of the leader of industry 
the former.” 

The fourth issue was the constantly 
recurring problem of woman’s place in 
industry and the type of vocational train- 
ing fitted to her needs. As early as 
1909 Mrs. Raymond Robins, president 
of the Women’s Trade Union League, 
insisted before this same body on the 
need of definite vocational training for 
women, as opposed to training in domes- 
tic science merely. Increasingly has the 
society been forced to face this issue. 

The employment of an assistant secre- 
tary who shall give her whole time to 
the subject of industrial training for 
women, is an indication of its attitude. 

Opinions varied, from the complacent 
statement of Ida M. Tarbell that the 
average industrial life of woman is only 
from five to eight years and that her 
real vocation is to be found in the home, 
to the judgment of President Laura 
Drake Gill, of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., who held that 
“the American home is no longer an in- 
dustrial center. The family and home du- 
ties of women are insufficient worthily to 
employ their entire time from school to 
grave unless supplemented by industrial 
activities. Therefore every girl needs 
some special occupational skill beyond 
her general training for homemaking.” 

The spirit of the whole week may 
be summed up in the goal proposed by 
Mr. Prosser: “Every minor child shall 
be regarded as a ward of the state. Let 
us insist that the industries offering val- 
uable training to children shall become 
an adjunct of the schools. Let us in- 
sist that the child’s future usefulness, 
not the present balance sheet, shall be 
the measure of the success of this guid- 
ance into vocations, and let us resist 
every scheme to make the labor of 
young children a makeshift to maintain 
themselves and their families.” 


EDUCATION 


; THAT A PROPER type of educa- 
tion is the only solution of the Negro 
question as it is presented in the south- 
ern city, and that therefore it is the duty 
of the public schools of the South to 
see that this training is afforded, is the 
belief of J. R. Guy, principal of the 
Colored Industrial School of Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

The proper education for the south- 
ern Negro in the city, Mr. Guy believes, 
is industrial education. But it must 
prepare him for vocations at which he 
can find ready employment on leaving 
school. Moreover, this education must 
be compulsory. The Negro must be 
taught to work; that is more important 
than that he be taught to read. How 
difficult this often is is shown by the 
history of Mr. Guy’s own school, which 
for years has had to fight to win the 
confidence of the race it was designed to 
benefit. 


Mr. Guy believes the right kind of 
education for the Negro in the city is 
exemplified by the system now in force 
in Charleston. He told his audience at 
Nashville: 

“The Negro children attend the ele- 
mentary schools until they pass through 
the fourth grade, after which all are 
required to go to the Colored Industrial 
School, where for three years they are 
given thorough training in the indus- 
trial or vocational pursuits offering the 
best opportunities for making an honest 
living. The vocational work is thus be- 
gun in the fifth year. 

“Tt is ‘my belief that the Negro chil- 
dren should receive their industrial 
training early in life. This belief has 
been greatly strengthened from a study 
of a series of efficiency curves that I 
plotted during the past summer, which 
in every instance brought out the strik- 
ing fact that the Negro child reaches 
the highest point of efficiency between 
13 and 14 years of age. The results 
were the same irrespective of the grade 
or class of work. 

“Another strong reason for early vo- 
cational instruction is that many Negro 
children leave school early in life. It 
is therefore absolutely necessary to see 
that they receive their industrial train- 
ing as soon as they are physically able 
to perform their work. 

“In every city school there should be 
a general course in elementary agri- 
culture, for even.if not one Negro left 
the city as a result of such a course, 
the effect of the home gardens on hy- 
gienic conditions would alone repay for 
the installation. 

“Notwithstanding the primal necessity 
for industrial education, there should 
be in every city some school where the 
Negroes can receive higher training 
since it is necessary to have competent 
Negro leaders; and the cities must pre- 
pare intelligent instructors to teach in 
the outlying districts, as it is neither 
desirable nor practical to send white 
teachers to the rural schools.” 

Mr. Guy believes that only southern- 
ers should teach Negroes, for they bet- 
ter understand how to manage, as well 
as sympathize with, this retarded race. 


“To SPECIAL NEEDS OF NEGRO 
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The ‘Trend of Things 
oO ee eee 


HE Atlantic Monthly for November 

is a veritable treasury. Red Bird, He 
Can See, a story of two little blind boys, 
by Margaret Prescott Montague, is the 
third the Atlantic has published by this 
author on life in a school for defective 
children. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, in The Call of the 
Job, names seven essential requirements 
of a good job, besides short hours, fair 
pay, and good working conditions. They 
are: difficulty and crudeness enough to call 
out our latent powers of mastery; variety 
and initiative balanced by monotony and 
supervision; a boss; a chance to achieve, 
to build something, and to recognize what 
we have done; a title and a place which 
is ours; connection with some institution, 
some firm, or some cause, which we can 
largely serve; honorable and pleasant re- 
lations with our comrades in work. 

Bernard Iddings Bell, an Illinois clergy- 
man, writes on War. Claiming that war 
cannot be either right or wrong but must 
be judged according to its uses, he raises 
the question whether “toleration and a de- 
sire for peace are but other names for 
spiritual bankruptcy.” 

An account of German medical education 
is the contribution of Abraham Flexner, 
who writes with little respect for medical 
education in the United States. The rea- 
sons for Germany’s superiority he summar- 
izes as follows: 


First, the high minimum level of 
organization and equipment below which 
the government will permit no medical 
school to live; second, the prolonged and 
serious secondary-school training which 
is, absolutely without exception, exacted 
of every student in the medical faculty; 
third, the freedom of the German uni- 
versity, which gives the professor the 
freedom and leisure to work and en- 
courages the capable student to do more 
than the minimum requirements of the 
curriculum for graduation; finally, the 
high respect in which the practicing pro- 
fession holds the teaching profession, and 
the custom of calling teachers from uni- 
versity to university. 


Is the fundamental ideal of democracy 
not that “all men are created equal, but 
that all men should be equal before the 
law?” Adelbery Lathrop Hudson con- 
siders this in a discussion of The Theory 
of Social Revolution by Brooks Adams. 

* * * 


AFTER the daily reports in the news- 

papers of suffragette outbreaks in 
England, it seems worth while to quote the 
following from such an authority as Israel 


Zangwill: 

In the overwhelming majority of 
instances the operations of this un- 
precedented union (Woman’s_ Social 


and Political Union) have been devoid 
of all violence save that inflicted on its 


members of the government, the police 
and the mob. Even when it strove to sup- 
plement its constitutional agitation by il- 
legal acts, its breaches of law were long 
merely technical or symbolical, designed 
to embarrass the government by a ple- 
thora of prisoners and to achieve the 
advertisement denied to a peaceful propa- 
ganda. ; 
When, finally, a handful of desperate 
spirits proclaimed war against society, it 
was merely against dead matter and it is 
amazing that, with so many fanatics 
smarting -under almost intolerable tor- 
tures and indignities, not one has lost 
her balance so far as to destroy life. 
The women’s war remains unstained by 
blood other than their own. They have 


“MAIN 456” 
One of the attractive pictures in 
the annual report of the Detroit So- 


ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 


been stoned and beaten, ducked in horse- 
ponds, obscenely maltreated, imprisoned 
in the third class with drunkards and 
pickpockets, sentenced to penal servitude, 
loathsomely fed by tubes and pumps. 
Captain Scott, perishing in the Arctic 
snows for lack of food, was less essen- 
tially heroic and no greater a pioneer 
than Miss Wallace Dunlap, the fragile 
inventress of the hunger strike, starving 
with luxuries heaped beseechingly around 
her. It is impossible not to think of the 
temptation in the wilderness. The 
great saying of Zwinglins, “you can kill 
the body, but not the soul,” has received 
almost incredible illustration. It is not 
too much too say that the suffragettes 
have enlarged our conception of human 
nature and of the pitifulness of politics 
and politicians. 
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Zangwill in The Militant Woman (Met- | 


ropolitan) describes the rise of militancy, 


the evolution of Mrs. Pankhurst, the growth 
in power of the “logical Christobel,” and 


the general confusion of the public as a 


result of the conflicting policies of different — 


suffrage organizations. 


Outlook _| 


coy HEY lie who ‘say in Lexington 
freemen are dead.” 


This line sums up the spirit of the poem ~ 


read by Percy Mackaye at the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the incorporation of 
the town_of Lexington, June 8, last. The 
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verses are published in a recent number of | 


The Outlook and picture a Lexington boy 
of two centuries ago, turning up with pow- 
der horn and flintlock amid the “brawling 
people” of the crowded street; and asking 
“Where is the little town of Lexington?” 
A scholar takes him out of the roar to the 
stone which marks, the spot where the free- 
men fell. 


“They lie who say in Lexington freemen ~ 


are dead,” and the verses continue: 


“My son, I said not so of Lexington. 
‘There lie the bones,’ 
I said, ‘of great men, and their souls are 
gone.’ 
God sends but once 
His lightning-flash to strike the sacred spot. 
Our great sires are departed.”—“They are 
not! 
I am alive. 
I fought at Lexington; you see, I still sur- 
vive! 


“And still I live to fight at Lexington. 


I am come far 


Then it is the youth, who says: — 


From Russian steppes and Balkan valleys, 


wan 
With ghostly war, 
Where still the holy watchword in the fight 
Was Revolution and the freeman’s rightf 
Now I am come 
Back with that battle-cry to help my ow. 
dear home. 


Cao here it lies—my lost home Lexing- 
ton 
Not there in dust, 
But here in the great highway of the sun, 
Where still the lust 
Of arrogant power flaunts its regiments, 
And lurking hosts of tyranny pitch their 
tents, 
And still the yoke 
Of heavy-laden labor weighs on simple folk. 


“Our country cries for living Lexington! 
From mine and slum 
And hearths where man’s rebelling still 
burns on, 
Rolls the deep drum: 
Ah, not to elegize, but emulate, 
Is homage worthy of the heroic great, 
Whose memoried spot 
Serves but to quicken fire from ashes long 
forgot. 


“Here, then, O little town of Lexington, 
* Burnish anew 
Our muskets for the battle long begun 
For freedom !—You, 
O you, my comrades, called from all world- 
clans, 
Here, by the deeds of dear Americans 
That cannot die, 
Let Lexington be still our revolution-cry !” 
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Editorials 


THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN 


PORTER R. LEE 


ibe: celebration of the seventieth anniversary 
of the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, reported on an- 
other page of this issue, emphasizes the longevity 
of certain fundamental principles of relief giving. 

| The relief of the poor in 1843 in New York city 
was chaotic and disorganized. With the growth 
of cities the problems of pauperism and misery 
in many forms had emerged with increasing in- 
sistence; and there had grown up a wide variety 
of relief organizations, each designed to aid some 
special class. In spite of their efforts little head- 
way was made toward checking the increase of 
dependence. To an informal committee organized 
in the winter of 1842-3, of which Robert M. Hart- 
ley was agent, failure seemed due to the methods 
used. The committee condemned current schemes 
of charity on four counts: lack of discrimmation 
in giving relief, lack of co-operation, failure to 
establish personal intercourse with the recipients 
of alms at their homes and failure to relate their 
work to the existing public provision for the des- 
titute. 

The fruit of the committee’s study was the es- 
tablishment of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor with clear emphasis upon 
certain general principles for the administration 
of relief, which have survived with unimpaired 
validity to the present time. These were: 


Relief ought to be based upon an inquiry 
into the needs of the recipient. 

A district system equipped with local work- 
ers, including volunteers, offers the beat 
method of relief distribution. 

Certain conditions, such as temperance, 
school attendance and vocational training, 
should be insisted upon. 

Beggars and the wilfully dependent should 
be deterred by making their lot less com- 
fortable than that of able-bodied workers. 

FO aia with other charities is essen- 
tial. 


There could be only one result of such an inno- 
vation in the practice of charity—more efficient 
work and definite improvement in the condition 
of those destitute persons who felt its influence. 
By 1876, sixty-three similar organizations on the 
acknowledged plan of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor had come 
, 
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into existence in various parts of the world, twen- 
ty-nine of them in the United States. 

The significant feature of the new plan of or- 
ganization was its extension to cover the entire 
city and all phases of need except those for which 
the public authorities were best equipped either 
with facilities like the almshouse or with legal 
powers as in the case of deportable dependent 
immigrants. Up to this time the customary prac- 
tice of charitable organizations had been to limit 
their relief to special groups, such as certain na- 
tionalities, for special types of service or for 
special kinds of relief. The Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor for the first 
time faced the problem of human misery in one 
community with an organization as extensive as 
the problem itself. 


Another feature of the new movement was the 
projection of schemes to promote general welfare. 
Perhaps the earliest of the association’s activi- 
ties in this direction was its attention to public 
health, especially as affected by tenement condi- 
tions and sanitation. Medical dispensaries, vari- 
ous movements for child welfare, public baths and 
emigration plans are also noted in the early re- 
ports of the association. A reading of these re- 
ports also reveals an extraordinary amount of 
educational work done by the association, through 
its founder, in lectures, essays and the reports 
themselves upon topics of social interest. Thus 
early in its history it coupled relief and preven- 
tion. 

It is possible, if one wishes to be pessimistic in 
studying human misery and charitable activities 
today, to see just as great chaos and just as de- 
plorable inefficiency as roused Robert Hartley to 
action in 1843. But there is a significant differ- 
ence. FWxperience, scientific knowledge, and the 
perfecting of tested methods have given a clearer 
conception than was possible in 1843 of what hu- 
man misery is, and the way to relieve and prevent 
it. Moreover, there is gratifying evidence of 
agreement among thoughtful workers as to ele- 
ments essential to any program either of rehabili- 
tation and prevention which promises results. 
That the ideas of Robert Hartley should find a 
place in those programs, reinforcing some of their 
modern features and not at all overwhelmed by 
them, is a matter for appreciative recognition by 
all social workers, who, regardless of their profes- 
sional affiliation, have profited by his pioneer 
work. 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


THE IVES CASE AND THE 
AMENDMENT 


N another page [229] Mr. Isaacs and Mr. 
Brayer express their feelings in regard to 
the criticism of Judge Werner and the Court of 
Appeals for which this editorial 
months ago was responsible. That Mr. Brayer 
calls the present writér a crank and contrasts his 
narrow opinions and prejudice with the honesty, 
ability, fearlessness, humanity, and, kindly dis- 
position of the learned judge is beside the mark. 
Mr. Isaacs comes nearer to it when he lights upon 
our suggestion that the Ives decision and the cum- 


bersome constitutional amendment which it made: 


necessary are ‘‘a reproach to our reputation for 
orderly and stable self-government.’’ This putting 
of the matter was expected to draw blood. But 
what is his retort? Why, that to talk in this way is 
simply to write one’s self down ‘‘as ignorant of 
the basic and fundamental provisions upon which 
our government is founded.’’ Of course. Let us 
take that for granted; and go again over the 
ground which we have covered before, leaving to 
the reader whether we are appealing to reason or 
to prejudice; whether we are exhibiting ignorance 
or merely kindergarten information about the 
“‘functions of a judge in our system of govern- 
ment.’’ 

It is not the present uninformed and prejudiced 
writer, but the people of the state of New York, 
who have said by the most emphatic process of law- 
making known to our system, i. e., that of constitu- 
tional amendment, that the decision in the Ives 
case was nonsense; that the courts must not again 
construe the process-of-law clause so as to pre- 
vent the legislature from giving assured compen- 
sation to workingmen who are injured and to the 
fantilies of those who are killed at their work. 
We therefore have the highest authority for pro- 
nouncing the decision a travesty of justice; for 
holding the judges morally responsible for the 
uncompensated deaths and injuries of the past 
two years; for having compromised our national 
reputation for orderly and stable self-government; 
for having put a serious obstacle in the way of 
legislation ‘desired, and rightly desired, by a large 
~ majority of the people by insisting on a conflict be- 
tween the statute and the constitution which ex- 
cept for the court’s action did not exist, and, now 
that the court has been reversed by a higher au- 
thority, no longer exists. 

To show that this is a perfectly fair and unbiased 
statement of the matter let us recapitulate the 
salient facts. Both in the federal constitution and 
in the constitution of the’state of New York there 
is a provision that property shall not be taken 
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without due process of law. The Court of Apa 
peals in the Ives case decided that not only the: 
Wainwright compensation law, which was speci- 
fically before it, but any compulsory compensation: 
law, not based on the employer’s fault or negli- 
gence, must violate this provision and is therefore: 
unconstitutional. The court intimates that if re- 
formers want a compulsory compensation: law,. 
they must address their arguments to the people, 
i. e., to the constitution-making authority, andi 
not to the courts, i. e., the authority which inter- 
prets and construes. 

Now all of those whose views are so diverse: 
from ours that they could readily qualify as fully 
informed about ‘‘the functions of a judge,” and! 
about ‘‘the basic and fundamental provisions, 
ete.,’’ would agree that if there is any one thing 
which the people cannot:do, it is to construe and’ 
interpret the constitution. This, if anything, iS). 
one would suppose, ‘‘the function of a judge in: 
our system of government.’’ 

Yet what has actually happened by the adépticdl 
of the constitutional amendment for which Judge: 
Werner’s friends are so anxious to give him the 
credit is that the people, the sovereign maker and! 
modifier of the constitution, have positively in- 
structed the courts as to how they shall, or rather 
how they shall not, construe the constitution. 
Both in form and in substance this is what the: 
new amendment does. The people insist upon a 
compensation law. They insist also upon the con- 
stitutional provision that property shall not be: 
taken without due process of law. The court said: 
You cannot have both. The people, following the 
lead of the legislature in two successive years, 
say: You are wrong. We will have both. Do not 
again construe the constitution so as to invalidate 
a “compensation law. 

The language of the amendment is so meet 
sive as to ‘the “entire controversy that we present 
it in full: 


Nothing contained in this constitution shall 
be construed to limit the power of the legisla- 
ture to enact laws for the protection of the 
lives, health, or safety of employes; or for the 
payment, either by employers, or by employ- 
ers and employes or otherwise, either direct- 
ly or through a state or other system of in- 
surance or otherwise, of compensation for in- 
juries to employes or for death of employes 
resulting from such injuries without regard 
to fault : as a cause thereof, except where the 
injury is occasioned by the wilful intention 
of the injured employe to bring about the in- 
jury or death of himself or of another, or 
where the injury results solely from the in- 
toxication of the injured employe while on 
duty; or for the adjustment, determination 
and settlement, with or without trial by jury, 
of issues which may arise under such legisla- 
tion; or to provide that the right of such com- 
pensation, and the remedy therefor shall be 
exclusive of all other rights and remedies for 
injuries to employes or for death resulting 
from such injuries; or to provide that the 
amount of such compensation for death shall | 


| 


not exceed a fixed or determinable sum; pro- 

vided that all moneys paid by an employer to 
his employes or their legal representatives, 
by reason of the enactment of any of the laws 

- herein authorized, shall be held to be a proper 
charge in the cost of operating the business 
of the employer. 


__ Of course, the federal constitution still has its 
fourteenth amendment; but we opine that the 
Court of Appeals, when confronted by a new com- 
pulsory compensation law, will give evidence of 
having seen a great light. The theory that in the 
Tyes case they were merely discharging a pain- 
ful duty will receive a rude shock in the obedience 
which they will yield to the popular mandate as to 
what the process-of-law clause does not mean. In 
eermony with the spirit of the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, and without any 
constitutional amendment giving specific instruc- 
tions as to what the fourteenth amendment means 
or does not mean, the Court of Appeals will decide 
that compulsory compensation does not violate 
the federal constitution, and thus the principle 
that the pitchy blackness of the recall becomes 
white as snow when you call it constitutional 
amendment will be triumphantly vindicated. The 
fact is that both the recall and ad hoc constitu- 
tional amendments are to be deplored. Neither 
should be necessary. One or the other may become 
necessary if judges refuse to learn; and the differ- 
ence between the remedies, when compared with 
so great an evil as that, is relatively insignificant. 
_ Mr. Isaacs says that the court pointed the way 
to legislation, since adopted in twenty other states, 
which avoids the constitutional question. This is 
doubtless the subterfuge of a so-called voluntary 
system, in which employers who refuse to come 
under the law find that the old common law de- 
fences are withdrawn from them, while those who 
accept it are still allowed to plead those defenses 
against any injured work 
men who sue under the | 
old liability law. It is true 

that several states, fearing 
that their courts would fol- 
low the New York precedent, 
have passed such laws rather 
than encumber their consti- 
tutions with an amendment 
telling the courts how to 
construe the process-of-law 
slause. But such legislation, 
as Mr. Freund said when it 
was first proposed, is obnox- 
ous. It is bartering justice. 
[t is treating a litigant not 
iccording to the merits of his 
controversy but according to 
some previous action which 
ne has taken on grounds, as 
it may be, wholly foreign 


ban 


“THE FLIGHT 

OF THE VALKYRIES”’ 
To a Social Worker 
- CHARLES W. JEROME. 


I heard the swift shrill clash of many wings, 
’*Mid crash of thunder at the tempest’s height; 
And knew that, each across her saddle bow, 
The bold Valkyries, Wotan’s daughters, bare 
A warrior’s body snatched to noble life, 

Life to be lived within the halls of heaven. 
So, in this wild fierce night that men call life, 
When gleams of warning light the gloom of crime 
And burn unto the very heart of heaven, 
Brave women then and now and evermore, 
Nay, God’s sent spirits from the mystic heights, 
Snatch from the wrath and scath and terror wild 
The souls of battled men in battle fallen, 

And bear them far on throbbing wings of faith 
To the Valhalla of Eternal Love. 


to the issue in question. It nominally gives 
men a choice and then, by a cute device, com- 
pels them to pay a price for it. If twenty states 
have been driven by the Ives decision to adopt such 
a palpably absurd method of providing for com- 
pensation, one which no one would advocate for a 
moment on its merits, this is only another evi- 
dence that it is a travesty of justice, and ‘‘a re- 
proach to our reputation for orderly and stable 
self-government.”’ 

Our criticism of the Ives decision, and our even 
more unfavorable opinion of the Grimmer deci- 
sion, are based upon the most profound apprecia- 
tion of the importance of public respect for the 
courts. The judges perform a function in our 
system of government second to none. We are 
not advocating either judicial recall or recall of 
judicial decisions. We are not hostile either to 
courts in general or to the particular court which 
has made these decisions. We have no great in- 
terest in the result of the vote which determined 
between Judge Werner and Judge Bartlett as 
chief justice; except for a suspicion that Judge 
Werner’s defeat, in so far as it may be attributed 
to his unfortunate connection with the Ives deci- 
sion, may have a very wholesome effect. Having 
this respect for the judicial functions, and for the 
courts, relying upon the more careful selection 
of judges and upon the education of judges and of 
public opinion, rather than upon the recall or con- 
stitutional amendments, as the chief safeguard 
against stupid, reactionary, and disastrous deci- 
sions, like those in the Ives and the Grimmer cases, 
we have cheerfully incurred whatever risk is in- 
volved in that kind of frank discussion which the 
educational process implies. This we believe to 
be fully consistent with the utmost respect for the 
courts. 

Those are false friends of the judges who are so 
afraid of their vulnerability that, instead of dis- 

cussing the soundness of 
_ their views, they insist 

upon their honesty, ability, 
fearlessness, humanity, and 
kindly disposition. We 
would like to take all that 
for granted, and to ask be- 
sides that they co-operate in 
rational, stable, and orderly 
progress in dealing with eco- 
nomic and social questions. 
Clearly they must do this 
if they are to have or to 
be entitled to public con- 
fidence and respect, and are 
to be relieved from the hu- 
miliation of popular rever- 
sals either by the unpalat- 
able recall or the unpalatable 
more agreeable but certain- 
ly not complimentary inter- 
pretative amendment. 


The Survey, November 29, 191: 


“BUILDING THE COUNTRY 
CHURCH”’ 


To rHe Epiror: Referring to the let- 
ter in your issue of October 11, entitled 
Building the Country Church, by G,. F. 
Wells, I offer a few observations'on the 
basis of having been connected with a 
country church for a number of years. 

Is it not a fact that one cause of the 
loss of hold of the church on the com- 
munity is its failure to hold its young 
people? Although the growing intellec- 
tual and industrial indifference to the 
church is less marked in the country 
than in the cities, yet even here there 
is a change, particularly among the 
young. Their thought is no longer ham- 
pered, as of old, by tradition and con- 
vention. They are looking upon their 
church with eyes of appraisal and if it 
does not “make good” they criticise or 
neglect it. 

If a country church is to “make good,” 
then it needs in its pastor not conspicu- 
ous intellectual attainments, nor super- 
lative organizing ability, but sympathy 
and common sense. Such a man will 
preach simple, practical sermons, and 
will increase the human and social ele- 
ment in his church. 

A great deal is being said and written 
nowadays about social work in connec- 
tion with churches. Is such work needed 
anywhere more deplorably than in small 
country districts? I think of such a 
village community, with its narrowness 
and its restrictions, as an ideal field for 
a “social center.” Such a center could 
be located nowhere so well as in the 
church. Under its influence young men 
might gather to form debating or gym- 
nastic clubs, the girls to combine in sew- 
ing, dramatic or musical circles. Would 
it not be wise for the country church to 
encourage the Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls movements, which are of de- 
cided ethical import, and particularly 
suited to. the rural community? 

The church or Sunday school library 
might be a well selected, live and in- 
spiring instrument for good instead of 
a slip-shod collection of sentimental 
.and mediocre books. The Sunday school 
‘might afford an opportunity for young 
people to become informed, from a 
christian standpoint, on great subjects 
of the day—eugenics, and industrial jus- 
tice, which are filling the minds of the 
world. Shall the church leave the in- 
struction of its youth in these matters 
to the theatre and the Sunday news- 
papers? And does anyone think the 
country boy and girl do not need such 
instruction as sorely as do their 
brothers and sisters in the city? 

At present there are prayer meetings 
for the young men and women of the 
country church, where they give ex- 
pression to experiences or feelings more 
or less forced. I should like to see a 
country clergyman offer his young peo- 


ple a short devotional service, with a 
great deal of congregational singing, 
followed by free discussion of such sub- 
jects as are interesting the thoughtful 
everywhere. 

Should the sympathetic human being 
whom every country church needs as its 
pastor undertake this work, he might be 
surprised to find how many in the com- 
munity would soon be enlisted in his 
cause, and be ready to carry it on with 


but little help from him except the in-~ 


estimable one of encouragement and 
leadership. 
ERNESTINE Rose. 


New York. 


DUTIES OF INVESTORS’ LEAGUE 


To THE Epitor: I wish to add a little 
word of commendation to the sugges- 
tion in Tue Survey relative to the 
formation of a league of investors. Of 
course, such a work should be handled 
with the greatest care and it would be 
absolutely necessary that it be controlled 
by keen business men as well as by men 
with high Christian motives. In other 
words, it would be absolutely wrong to 
innocent investors for this league to 
recommend any securities which are not 
safe, even though-it should be distinctly 
understood that the recommendation re- 
ferred only to the character of the man- 
agement and not to the safety of the 
investment. 

However, I think something could be 
worked out on the line of the Consum- 
er’s League which in a small way has 
done such good work. One thing is cer- 
tain that the Christian conscience should 
be awakened to the need of more care 
on the part of Christians as to their in- 
vestments. 

When one considers that the majority 
of stock in the great corporations and 
trusts which are now being prosecuted 
by our government is held by universi- 
ties, colleges, charitable societies and 
even churches and church people, it 
really seems paradoxical. Many of us 
who would not think of deceiving, brib- 
ing, and committing other wrongs our- 
selves, will scramble for stocks in cor- 
porations which make a large portion 
of their profits through such methods. 
Moreover, we sit lazily at home and re- 
fuse to attend stockholder’s meetings or 
even take pains to mail the proxies 
necessary for the election of upright 
men. 

When one realizes that if the church 
people who own a strong minority in 
these companies would only combine and 
insist on righteousness, many of these 
difficulties would immediately vanish, is 
it any wonder that the church is in such 
disrepute in certain sections? The pro- 
posed league of investors could not in 
any way be used to bull or bear, dis- 
tribute or accumulate, any special se- 

*See THE Survey of July 26, 1913. 


curities; but it does seem that some 
practical way could be worked ow 
whereby stockholders in our large cor: 
porations who stand for righteousness 
could unite and demand that these cor 
porations do the right thing. Of course 
some people suggest that we should sel 
stocks in corporations which are no 
being operated thus, but it seems to m 
that this is rather a cowardly thing t 
do. Rather should we not hold thes 
stocks, send proxies to the league of in 
vestors, and have this league insist o1 
the election of men who will operat 
these companies with some regard fo’ 
the laws of God and the welfare o 
man ? 

This brings me to my conclusion, viz 
that the league of investors should no 
be directed to helping people inves 
their money, but rather to provide ; 


‘body of men to whom investors coul 


send their proxies for stock which the 
now own, which proxies they are sur 
would be cast for men who stand fo 
righteousness. 

In other words, my peceaean prefer 
ence would be that the league should no 
follow the method of the Consumer’ 
League but rather refrain from men 
tioning any concerns either good or bac 
Instead, the investors’ league should b 
an organization to which all Christia: 
people could send their proxies for vot 
ing purposes. You or I who own te 
shares of stock in a company are unabl 
to take the time to ascertain whethe 
the men whose names are on the proxie 
sent to us are good men or not; but th 
league receiving proxies from thousand 
of such people could take the time t 
look this up and vote intelligently. I 
fact, I can even dream of the time whe 
the league of investors will have a rep 
resentation on the board of directors o 
each great corporation. 

Rocer W. Basson. 


[Babson’s Statistical Organization] 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DID OTHER READERS GET THIS 
IMPRESSION ? 


To tHe Eprtor: I feel impelled t 
offer a mild protest against the publica 
tion in the Survey of such contribution 
as the Fingerprint entitled Wome 
which appeared in the issue of Noven 
ber 15. Whether she intends it or not- 
and the intention is fairly obvious—th 
writer conveys the idea that the labo 
of scrubwomen is degrading, and that : 
they had a proper sense of their pos 
tion they would never go to work laugt 
ing, as she pictures them. 

I am sorry that thousands “of wome 
must scrub, while some of us can ear 
our living more easily and in daylight. 
am sorry, too, that so many thousand 
of men must risk their lives in the poo 
ly paid callings of miner and seamat 
and I should rejoice to see any ameliorz 
tion of the hard lot of these worker: 
men and women alike. 

But, as a worker, I object to the ton 
of this and—I believe, though I cannc 
now cite page and paragraph—othe 
contributions in Tue Survey, tending t 
impugn the dignity of even the humble: 
form of honest labor. Has it occurre 
to Miss Reely that the possession of 


mmunications 


job—even an ill-paid and ungrateful 
pne—which means independence of char- 
ity, may naturally bring a laugh to the 
ps of a woman of pluck, who has not 
tead so much “uplift” literature as to 
have been brought to reflect upon her 
case with self-pity, the certain prelude 
loss of self-respect ? 


H. V. Anprews. 


et 


_ New York. 


ee PS 


t DAUGHTERS OF SHAME 
_ To THe Epitor: Permit me one word 
protest against the verses entitled 
The Cry to Christ of the Daughters of 
Shame in your issue of November 1. 
The quality of taste that can represent 
rostitutes as addressing the crucified 
Christ in terms of envy of his easy fate 
is offensive to some of your readers, 
and, I trust, to most. But perhaps the 
eater harm lies in its untruth. All 
iarlots are not martyrs nor can we as- 
sert that a majority of them are victims 
of anything but their own frailty. The 
sh of such verses and the sentimental- 
ity that calls every street walker a 
“white slave” are obscuring the issue 
and hampering the cause of those who 

have at heart the reform of vice. 


H. H. Knox. 
- New York. 


_ CHICAGO’S CHRISTMAS TREE 


_To THE Epitor: On Christmas Eve 
at six o’clock Chicago is to have an 
enormous tree in Grant Park for the 
poor children of the city. The pro- 
moters of this enterprise hope to 
yather together for this great festival 
10,000 poor children from all over the 
‘ity. The children will come with their 
arents—probably about 30,000 people 
n all—to celebrate with song and appro- 
riate exercises the Christmas message 
yf peace and good will toward men. 
_ Chicago seems to have taken up with 
joyous readiness and generous financial 
support this new attempt to bring to- 
ether the people of a large city in one 
yreat gathering; and while we appre- 
iate the spirit that would-make possible 
uch an undertaking, and the effort to 
ring together people from all over the 
ity in one democratic celebration, yet 
ere are many reasons why perhaps 
his project is ill-advised and even a 
ienace to those children who are en- 
ed to protection. 
At six o’clock on a December even- 
ng the daylight has gone and the 
round is often covered with snow. The 
old of winter is well established. The 
hildren come from homes which in this 
ity of magnificent distances are often 
‘om five to ten miles away. They come 
y train and by trolley and they emerge 
rom overheated cars to stand for an 
lour or more in perhaps a biting wind 
—their eyes undoubtedly filled with the 
ay of the beautiful tree but their poor 
ttle bodies shivering from the cold. 
bs children of the poor are not shod 
h-strong and heavy shoes; the cold 
feather will chill their feet and the 
now will ooze through their thin shoes 
id stockings. Their clothing—never 
f the warmest—will be insufficient to 
tect them from. the cold, and from 
s exposure illness may resu!t. 
ay we not well question the wisdom 


of exposing illy clad and often under- 
nourished children’ to our lake winds 
and inclement weather on a winter’s 
evening ? 

To bring 10,000 children and young 
people down town in the evening means 
exposing them not only to the weather, 
but to the dangers always to be found 
where large numbers of people congre- 
gate. It means that these crowds will 
be full of dissolute men; that young 
girls will be subjected to insult from 
which the police would be powerless to 
protect them; that they will easily make 
undesirable acquaintances and accept in- 
vitations from young men offered with 
evil intentions, although under the guise 
of Christmas gaiety. 

That some of these dangers are rec- 
ognized by the committee is evinced by 
the fact that they have promised to pro- 
vide fifty nurses and twenty-five doctors 
in addition to the services of five hun- 
dred policemen. 

Again, Christmas is essentially a home 
festival. It is the time associated with 
an exchange of gifts between the mem- 
bers of a household. I know that many 
poor families cannot afford gifts and 
have no Christmas trees, but would it 
not be better to encourage the personal 
side of Christmas, to emphasize the 
spirit of kindliness and good cheer in 
the home rather than in a large public 
gathering, and to teach children to make 
a self-sacrificing effort which would en- 
able them to have a Christmas tree in 
their own family? 

We all appreciate the importance of 
pageants and civic festivals. We know 
how the gay colors and inspiring music 
and numbers attract the children of our 
foreign born. But successful pageants 
and festivals have always been made up 
of groups of children who have gone to 
the place of meeting accompanied by 
their teachers and under their direct su- 
pervision. To bring together 10,000 
children without supervision other than 
the police, means a return to the day 
when we gave waifs picnics and news- 
boys suppers and felt that all waifs and 
newsboys who were therefore adequate- 
ly cared for until the following year. 

The festival of Christmas is one which 
appeals to everyone and is perhaps bet- 
ter taken care of than anything else. 
Churches and Sunday schools, charitable 
associations, philanthropic agencies and 
“sood fellows” vie with each other to 
see that every poor and neglected fam- 
ily has its Christmas cheer. Can we not 
redouble our efforts in this direction so 
that not a single family in our city shall 
be left untouched by the spirit of Christ- 
mas? And when we send our message 
of “peace on earth and good will toward 
men” ringing through our city, if we 
must go outside the home let us gather 
the children and young people in smaller 
groups—in the settlements, the public 
schools, the field houses and the 
churches, where the danger to health 
and morals is reduced to a minimum, 
and where the children in warm and 
well-lighted rooms can gather around 
the Christmas tree secure from the dan- 
gers always to be found on the streets 
and open spaces of a large city. 

LoutsE DE Koven Bowen. 
[Juvenile Protective Association. ] 
Chicago. 


JOHN BRIGHT ON PAUPERISM 


To THE Epitor: I want to express my 
pleasure in the weekly feast you spread. 
You are getting better and better, and 
the reason you are getting better is be- 
cause you are getting more and more 
radical in the sense of going down to 
the root of matters. The world is in- 
fested with half measures, so it needs 
a paper like THe Survey that is not 
afraid of whole ones. The article on 
England’s S——a (that’s all I can re- 
member of the word!) was fine. Good 
for Devine! 

I enclose an extract from one of John 
Bright’s speeches, which I would be glad 
to have you print. I only wish it could 
appear on the cover for a year and be 
burned into the consciences of men. 

Watter MENpELSON, M. D. 


New York. 


[“If benevolence could do it, there would 
be no pauperism in England, for in no 
country do I believe that there is more 
benevolence than there is in the United 
Kingdom. But benevolence can touch 
scarcely the fringe of this vast disorder. 
There is another virtue we could add, and 
that virtue and that quality is justice. It 
is not benevolence but justice that can deal 
with giant evils. It was not benevolence 
that gave the people bread twenty years 
ago, but it was justice embodied in the 
abolition of a cruel and guilty law (the 
tariff). But justice is impossible from a 
class. It is most certain and easy from a 
nation.’—Speech in Glasgow, October 16, 
1866.] 


THE COURT OF APPEALS? 


To THE Epitor: In my opinion your 
publication is getting to be too much 
the mouthpiece of cranks. In your issue 
of October 18 an editorial by Mr. De- 
vine insinuates that the coming election 
would be a good time to get even with 
Judge Werner by defeating him because 
he wrote the Ives decision. The edi- 
torial says: “The voter now has the op- 
portunity to pass upon the very judge 
who is responsible for the decision.” 

So long as Judge Werner, in writing 
the opinion, was only giving expression 
to the public opinion of a court com- 
posed of seven or more judges, and who: 
decided unanimously as they did, it 
seems to me that you are going out of 
your way to do injury to an honest, able, 
fearless, humane and kindly disposed 
man, and to give vent to a narrow opin- 
ion and prejudice of your own. 

Joun F. Braver. 


To THE Eprtor: Although the election 
is over, I am impelled to register a pro- 
test against Mr. Devine’s article in your 
issue of October 18 referring to the 
Court of Appeals. It was largely a 
repetition of views which he has already 
voiced at various times since the Ives 
case. It is a pity that Mr. Devine is 
not better informed as to the functions 
of a judge in our system of govern- 
ment; for then it would not be possible 
for him to write such an article. To 
talk of the “cumbersome, method of con- 
stitutional amendment” may easily be 
excused in a social worker impatient of 
delays. For him, however, to talk of 
such a decision as “a travesty on jus- 


*See page 226. 
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tice and a reproach to our reputation 
for orderly and stable self-government” 
is simply to write himself down as ig- 
norant of the basic and fundamental 
provisions upon which our government 
is founded. 


It is surprising to find an appeal to 
reason involving the argument: “If the 
amendment is justified—as it is—then 
the decision which it annuls was non- 
sense—as it is.” Pretty sort of logic, 
truly ! 

The court in the Ives case not only 
did not array itself against the prin- 
ciples of workingman’s compensation, 
but pointed the way to legislation which 
twenty other states have adopted and 
in that way avoided the constitutional 
questions raised in the Ives case. In 
holding that the desired change in the 
law must be brought about “by the 
people and not by legislatures,’ the 
court merely performed its sworn duty. 
The old adage that hard cases make 
bad law, needs to be recalled frequently 
in these days of readiness to condemn 
a judge as being out of sympathy with 
“cogent economic and sociological argu- 
ments,’ merely because he refuses to 
allow them to decide for him the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of a, stat- 
ute. 


Lewis M. Isaacs. 
New York. 


WANTED A JOB 


FIVE VEARS MOB 


WANTED to Wind up Tlelpful Life Usefully. 
By a Sexagenarian Kicker from  Kickville, 
(Kickapoo Reservation, Kick Creek, Upper Falls. 


To THE EpitTor: 


I, Theophrastus Schopanhauer, 60, 
healthy and hopeful, contentious yet 
_contented, am a platonic hermit plant- 
ing trees these days for lack of a “bet- 
ter” job. 

Ought to have made a “big success” in 
half a dozen professions; for I did good 
work in each, if I do say it who shouldn’t 
—but threw them up _ successively. 
For I’m a kicker from Kickville, Kick- 
apoo Reservation, Kick Creek, Upper 
Falls. Great at sending, seeking, find- 
ing and facing facts, at any cost. Quit 
job rather than guess. Built that way. 

Gathered no more, of course, but have 
distributed my weight, such as it is, 
in transit, all right, and paid the freight 
myself. 

Maybe it’s differert with you, indi- 
vidually or corporately. Here’s hoping! 
Possibly you’re sot in your ways? Per- 
haps you’ve gotten into a rut! Or you 
may even be stuck in status quo, so to 
speak? Let me roll your way. A bump 
might do you good—it would do me no 
harm, in any case. 


What do you say? You surely need, 
though you may not want, some critical 
help, sometime, somewhere? Well, I'd 
come in handy, most anywhere any old 
time as a Boston Latin School, Harvard 
College, Leipzig University, Chicago 
Normal man—widely read and much 
travelled—who practiced medicine six 
years and taught school another half 
dozen; who put ten subsequent years 
into newspaper work of all kinds up 


and down stairs; who for six seasons 
did first class theatrical press work, and 
for a like number of years specialized 
on promotional advertising; and who 
finally took to work with boys as a 
vocation. 

References for the asking. 

This means business. Do you? 
address 

THEOPHRASTUS SCHOPENHAUER, 


c/o THE Survey, New York. 


If so, 


HOEING THE FARM 

To tue Epitor: I notice that you 
promise us some reading on the country 
life movement and particularly on the 
country church problem. That is good. 
In connection with that promise I am 
going to take the liberty of giving you 
a word of warning. 


Let me preface it by saying that I 


know country life in the Middle West 
pretty well. I was born and reared to 
the age of fifteen on an Iowa farm near 
a small town. I went to district school 
and town school and village church. 
Then the family moved to a small col- 
lege town where my father kept a store. 
Later, as a young man, I myself kept a 
store in the small village, and after- 
wards taught school in another. For ten 
years or more I was pastor in small 
towns with an “out appointment.” My 
father now has his interests in land, and 
my sister’s family lives on one of his 
farms where I visit them. 

I also spent two years “Down East” 
as a theolog. There I served a “student 
appointment” in a small rural village. 
One day I was hoeing in my little garden 
patch—you’d have had to manure that 
ground to make concrete of it—when a 
neighbor came along and accosted me. 

“Dahned hawt dyee. Haugh d’ye like 
fammin’ ?” 

Farming, indeed! 

But really that is about the way it 
sounds to us westerners when some of 
your Yankee contributors talk about 
country life and the country church. One 
of them questions the advisability of a 
country preacher keeping a garden, and 
habitually talks about “vegetables” 
whenever he has anything to say about 
farm products. 

Seriously, the whole rural problem, 
including the church phase of it, is fund- 
amentally different in the Middle West 
from what it is in the East, for the sim- 
ple reason that agriculture is decadent 
there, whereas it is immensely prosper- 
ous and progressive out here. 

In Professor Bricker’s symposium en- 
titled Solving the Country Church 
Problem, just off the Methodist Book 
Concern’s press at Cincinnati, Otis 
Moore says: “In one case a very pro- 
gressive, prosperous community has left 
a lagging, unprogressive church behind 
it, while in the other the community is 
dying because a visionless church has 
failed to give the people the spirit of 
co-operation for community betterment.” 

During the past year I have gone 
pretty carefully over most of the litera- 
ture on the country church problem. 
Much of it is written by eastern men 
who know the Middle West only through 
a sleeping-car window. They fail ut- 
terly to discern the fundamental dis- 

*The pen name of a very real person. 
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tinction indicated by Mr. Moore. As % 
consequence much of what they say 18 
of little value to us, however valid it 
may be there. * 
‘This distinction is clearly indicated im 
the report of the Country Life Commi 
sion, and you will do well to keep it i 
mind in sorting your copy. | 
. Ross L, FINNEY. — 
[Illinois Wesleyan University.] ; i 
Normal, Ill. { 


CIVIC FEDERATION MEETING 4 


The subjects for the Fourteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the National Civic 
Federation, at Hotel Astor, New York, 
December 11-12, are workmen’s compen- 
sation, pure food and drugs, regulation 
of industrial co-operation, regulation of 
public utilities. women’s department and 
the industrial economics department, 
which will propose its plan for “a na- 
tional survey of social, industrial and 
civic progress.” 

Y. M. C. A. ON IMMIGRANTS | 

A conference of the Y. M. C. A. sec 
retaries of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, held recently in Boston, devoted 
its attention especially to the immigrant 
At the dinner, Dr. Richard C. Cabot dis- 
cussed the health of the immigrant, and 
President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard 
emphasized the effect on Americans of 
the work being done among foreigners 
The chief benefit of such work, he said 
was the state of mind it brought about 
in the so-called natives. This action 
and reaction could not fail to give us 4 
better point of view and the stranger 4 
better adjustment to his new surround: 
ings. 


UNDERSTAND 
BOY NATURE 


BOY TRAINING 

The conclusions of experts as to the boy’s re- 
lations to his home, school, church and leisure 
time. Valuable to leaders. 


Cloth .75 


BOY LIFE AND SELF GOVERNMENT 
Cloth $1.00 
Prof. G. W. Fiske, Oberlin College 
“One of the very best recent studies of the 
boy, and the methods ot his training.’’—Religio 
Education. : 


BOY AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Cloth $1.00 


John L. Alexander, Int'l S. S. Ass'n. 
A broad practical treatment of the question, 
Very suggestive as to methods, 


INDOOR GAMES 


Cloth .75 
G. C. BAKER . 


Amusement that strongly appeals to boys 
and has definite value in relating them to the 
leader. 


Your nearest bookseller will supply you. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street, New York 


GYPT and the NILE 


hy ighest class Tours to the ORIENT, including Egypt, the 
ile, Holy Land, Greece, etc. Cultured leadership; small 
rti requent departures until March. Pro- 


| Limited private Tour—Travel de Luxe. Exclusive advan- 
Last departure of season January 8. Program 20. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


a odern and prehistoric. Attractive Tour including Pana- 
anuary 24. Program 26. 


INTER CRUISES 


Canal, West Indies, Orient _ India, Mediterranean, 
Round the World. Booking and full information for ALL 
‘Cruises, Program 43. 
Send for Program desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, 
hicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


fe? Che New York 
School of Philanthropy 
eee EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 

- SPECIAL EVENING COURSES 
BEGINNING DECEMBER 1 

F ‘Social Aspects of the City Government 
O. F. Lewis 

‘ Statistics in Social Work. Kate Holladay 
Claghorn 


Z United Charities Building 
105 East Twenty-second Street - New York 


EVERY #3." 
| The Sur- 
vey can secure free a 
ipamphlet containing a 
well-worked-out plan for 
jthe more systematic 
organization of a Graded 
Sunday School by address- 
ing The University of 
|'Chicago Press, Chicago. 


BIND YOUR SURVEYS 
WEEK BY WEEK 


_ Tur Survey’s loose leaf buckram binder 
keeps issues together and in order. That 
missing back number which you want in 
the worst way would not have mysteriously 
disappeared if you had our binder. It 
holds 26 issues or half a year’s SuRvEYS in 
me handy cover. Put the index at the back 
and you make a book of it. 


POSTPAID FOR $1. 


We still have left a few loose leaf bind- 
that hold halfa year’s issues of the old 
@. These formerly sold for $1 a piece. 
will now send you two for $1., or one 
50 cents. Indexes will be included free. 
for $1. plus carriage we will fill a 
ler with issues for you. 
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The Best Christinas Present | 
for Your Family- 
AYear with The Youths Companior 


iy ma ie 


) times a ye ay 
—— not 12 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


No Christmas Present Like it for Any One 
in Any Home at Any Price 


Give it to whom you will, you will find all the family looking for it. It is more 
than fifty-two brimming issues of the finest reading the world offers—it is an influence 
for all that is best in home and American life. 


For 1914 there are Nine Great Serials promised, besides 250 shorter stories and great articles by the foremost 
men and women of the time. The Family Page, the Boys’ Page, the Girls’ Page, the Editorial Page, the Doctor’s 


Corner, and a thousand bits of humor make the year delightful. Better settle this gift to-day. 


Home Calendar for 1914, 


Christmas Present Coupon 


This Coupon or the name of this publication sent with #2.00 for The Youth’s 
f Companion for 1914, entitles the new subscriber to 

1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1913, 

including the Holiday Numbers. 


3. All the issues for the 52 weeks of 
1914, until January, 1915—all for $2.00. 


XD 124 


2. The Companion Practical 


52 times a year—not 12. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| Classified Advertisements | 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


21d ace Ee SS RR Si a 

EXPERIENCED Superintendent open 
for engagement with vocational institution 
where agriculture and other industries are 
taught. Best of, references. Address: 
Vocationalist P. O. Box 233, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


CAPABLE woman wants position of 
responsibility in Girls’ Home. Address 
1177, Survey. 


AN EXPERIENCED woman wants 
position as executive head of an institu- 
tion for women or girls. Address 1178, 
SURVEY. 

POSITION by trained playground and 
social worker, Chicago playground and 
settlement experience. Address 1179 THE 
SURVEY. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED: an experienced housekeeper 
for institution, apply by letter only to 
Young Women’s Union, 428 Bainbridge 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLICATIONS 


“THE PLACE OF JESUS 


in the Religion of To-day,” and other Unitarian 
Literature SENT FREE on application to 


FIRST CHURCH, Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., BOSTON, MASS. 


LA FOLLETTE’S WEEKLY 


a ndidly, interest- 
ingly the inside of public affairs -free to 
speak the truth and champi 

of true de: 


Tells you fearlessly, ca 


ion the cause 
rights. 


us the es of five per- 
ns interested in the progressive cause 


50) 
La Follette’s Weekly, Dept. S 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Some of the many itil Fi eatures of 


She Te 


Keyboard never obstructed, so that 
duets may be played, the Telektra 
playing either the bass or the treble 
hands. 

Eliminates foot pumping through 
the use of electricity as the active 
power. 

Most complete musical expres- 
sion by means of simple, positive 
devices. 

Plays your piano from any dis- 
tance, a small electric cable con- 
necting your. piano with the Telek- 
tra transmitter, which enables you 
to secure the beautiful effects of 
proper distance. 

Uses metal perforated rolls that, 
while as thin as paper, are practi- 


Piano Player 


cally indestructible, and totally un- 
affected by weather changes. Per- 
fect musical expression is cut into 


these rolls to be used or not as you | 


elect. 

Plays for you unassisted with the 
most artistic expression, or you may 
interpret the selection to suit your 
own individual musical fancy. 

The one player that convales- 
cents and elderlyfolks can operate 
themselves. “2 

Melody of composition brought 
out clearly and distinctly by most 
perfect of accenting devices. 

Accompaniment may be gradu- 
ated. The treble or bass may be 
emphasized or subdued. 


ektra 


May be attached to any piano re-_ 
gardless of style, make or age. ina 
few hours time in your own home. 

Plays your piano from the key- 
board, as in hand playing. 

Requires no paper, rubber, wood 
or leather in its construction. 

Remarkable durability, In suc- 
cessful operation on a number of 
battleships. 


Uses Artist Autograph Rolls which re- 
cord the identical playing of such skilled 
pianists as Tina Lerner, Frank La Forge, — 
Arthur Friedheim, Avis Bliven-Chareonn 


nel, etc. 


Write to-day for catalog or drop in for a 
most interesting demonstration. 


THE TEL-ELECTRIC COMPANY 


299 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


se 


17 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO ~ 


